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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishin 


House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR.. MANAGER 
116 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Another season of this famous old club 
was brought to a triumphant close with 
the annual meeting held on April 8 in the 
Engineers’ Club, at the corner of Arlington 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue. The 
president, Ambrose B. Warren, was in 
command. Twenty-six men were present. 
The club at this last meeting adhered to its 
general program for the year in making 
this another Denominational Night, al- 
though the features of the evening turned 
the gathering largely into a delightful 
Tufts Night. Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
dean of the School of Religion in Tufts 
College, was the principal speaker, but 
accompanying him were Dr. Lee 8. McCol- 
lester, who was present particularly to 
present Dr. Leo Lewis, head of the Music 
Department at Tufts, and Dr. Lewis in 
turn brought two of his students, who 
gave vocal selections with piano accom- 
paniment. 

In his annual report, the secretary, 
James D. Tillinghast, reported that the 
membership of the club at present stands 
at fifty-four. Three new members were 
admitted in the year, but with two deaths 
the net gain was one member. There was 
received by the secretary and paid over 
to the treasurer $289.50. 

The deaths referred to were of two 
former treasurers of the club, John C. 
Restall and Roscoe Pierce. Dr. Flint 
M. Bissell presented a resolution recording 
the sorrow and sense of loss felt by the 
club in the death of Roscoe Pierce, who 
had been for more than forty years ‘“‘one 
of its most active, faithful and cherished 
members,” 
for him the friendship of all who knew him 
and the affection of all who knew him well. 
“An upright business man, a genuine 
Christian, a staunch Universalist, a de- 
voted supporter of the church, a trusted 
and trustworthy holder of many offices, 
he set us all an example of manhood at its 
best.” 

The treasurer, L. P. Everett, in his 
report, showed that after payments of 
$328.53, the club had a _ balance of 
$2,173.02. 

The club elected as the officers for the 
next year the present list of officials in its 
entirety—Ambrose B. Warren, president; 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe, vice-president; James 
D. Tillinghast, secretary; Lewis P. Everett, 
treasurer; Ernest C. Jones, Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick, Victor H. Vaughan, directors. 

Reports and other business out of the 
way, President Warren asked Dr. McCol- 
lester to present Dr. Lewis. Dr. McCol- 
lester said that he could introduce the 
head of Tufts Musical Department to a 
Universalist group as the son of a Univer- 
salist minister, Rey. J. J. Lewis, known to 
those of a former generation as a leading 
preacher of our church and as a famous 
lecturer. It would be fitting to present 
Dr. Lewis as an appreciative student and 
interpreter of the world’s great music, but, 


whose genial personality won. 


due to the fact that Dr. Lewis is one of the 
most useful and widely beloved men on 
the Hill, he would prefer to have the club 
know him as the Tuftonians know him, 
simply as Leo. 

Dr. Lewis said that, as a specialist, he 
wanted to speak of his own great field of 
music and to emphasize one fact, that 
there is today a revolution on in music 
as thoroughgoing as any revolution in in- 
dustry or politics. This wide change has 
come about in the last fifteen years. It 
came, too, by the way of the mechanical 
devices of the graphophone and the radio. 
Music now is not for the few, nor is it 
given, often to the disadvantage of the 
composition, by an intruding personality. 
Records of the world’s best may now be 
had, and heard not once but scores of 
times, as is necessary for the full under- 
standing of the great symphonies. 

Mr. Felix Vacchione, accompanied by 
Paul Stanton, sang two groups of songs, 
closing with ““Tuftonia’s Day.” 

Dr. Skinner spoke as a member of the 
Social Welfare Committee of the Univer- 
salist Church. He referred to the work 
done by the other denominations, the 
Unitarians, the Congregationalists, and 
the Methodists in particular. These 
bodies have set up departments, with 
equipped staffs, for the purpose of in- 
structing their churchmen in the ways to 
apply the teachings of the church to the 
collective and social conditions of life. 
Everywhere the movement is an attempt 
to train the Christian conscience upon the 
things which are not working out in ac- 
cord with the spirit of good-will and justice 
and brotherhood as taught by the Master 
of the world. The Social Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Universalist Church has not 
put forth a program of its own, but has 
taken as its program the platform of 
seventeen articles as set forth by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Dr. Skinner enlarged upon each 
of these seventeen vital, redemptive 


propositions. 
* * 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


Easter morning, April 21, the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches will hold 
its customary Sunrise Service at the Park- 
man Bandstand on Boston Commun. 
The service starts at 6.15 with the call to 
worship played on trumpets and trombone 
by musicians from the First Methodist 
Church, Newton. The Young People’s 
Council of the Federation of Churches is 
responsible for the service this year and 
its members take prominent parts on the 
program. 

This service brings both young and old 
from the various parts of Greater Boston 
to worship together in this beautiful 
Easter sunrise devotional period. The 
Federation will welcome all who may be 
able to attend. The Boston elevated 
has arranged a trolley service to bring 
people from all sections of the city. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Wooden Box Is Not the End 


(Written for the Boston Herald) 


N one of her beautiful stories, Margaret W. Eggle- 
ston tells of a college girl who had lost the old 
faith and become indifferent to the church, who 


found God and a new faith in grappling with a human . 


problem. 

On the Saturday before Easter this girl, home on 
vacation, went to the church, rather unwillingly, and 
mainly to please her mother, to arrange the Easter 
lilies. There she heard a strange sound, which fright- 
ened her, but which she discovered as she started for 
help came from a ragged, dirty little boy, half hidden 
among the Easter flowers. He had run to the church 
to find his mother, who, he said, sobbing, had been 
brought there the day before in a box. And a woman 
had told him that his mother never would come back. 
He begged the girl to wake his mother up and have 
her come home. Faced with his questions, this 
college girl pulled herself together, mothered and com- 
forted him, carried him eventually to the children’s 
room to show him pictures of the kind and loving 
Jesus, and to tell him about the Father’s house. 

What seemed to-go over clearest to the child was 
that his mother never would be cold or hungry again. 
The girl told him that she was sure of this because the 
good, kind man whose picture she showed him had 
said so, and this man never told a lie. 

The college girl was a new creature when she 
burst in on her mother that night. The story follows 
through in a natural way and shows us the girl years 
later as a sweet-faced, consecrated woman at the head 
of a great hospital, and the boy, one of the brilliant 
young doctors, talking to the one who had been sister 
and friend and mother to him since the day she had 
found him in the church. 

Always men are telling us that the sorrow, the 
misery, the evil, of the world are responsible for our 
loss of faith, and unquestionably this is true. But it 
is just as true that by grappling first hand with sor- 
row, misery and evil, many find an unconquerable 
faith. Life becomes so significant and beautiful 
that they cannot conceive of its being blotted out. 

This, of course, is not argument for the truth of 
Easter. It is a bit of experience, and when it comes to 
belief in life beyond death, a rich human experience 
for some of.us is about all that counts. 


Whitehead, the great philosopher at Harvard, 
talked to us intimately the other night about God. 
It was at a home gathering and I cannot report what 
was said, but I may say that I shall never forget two 
utterances. One simply burst from his lips in the 
midst of the talk. It was ‘‘This astounding universe.”’ 
And the other was, “There are illimitable possi- 
bilities.”’ . 

In this universe which is our home things keep 
coming to us continually out of all that surrounds us. 
Robert Russell Wicks states this effectively in ‘“The 
Reason for Living.’”’ Some are material things and 
some are spiritual. Some are discovered by the scien- 
tists, and some by the poets, artists, writers, philoso- 
phers, and workers in the field of religion. These 
things have been in the universe always. When we 
make contact with them, out they come to enrich and 
bless us. All that is needed is right thinking, feeling, 
willing, on our part—deeper, truer living. The uni- 
verse gives steadily. And it seems almost as if it 
were saying to us, “‘Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.”” When we realize this and get even a hint 
of what is there yet waiting to come out, we cannot be 
afraid for our loved ones or for ourselves, and imagine 
that a wooden box is the end of our nearest and 
dearest. 

Wicks has a paragraph about our always being 
maneuvered into places where we see the necessity of 
more that could be. That is the kind of universe we 
live in. It is almost as if Karl Barth, in spite of his 
archaic thought forms, were right—‘‘God is seeking us 
continually.’”’ There is a hound of heaven on our 
track. “It may be discouraging,’ says Wicks, “to 
discover how much is wrong with ourselves and the 
world, but there is something very marvelous about 
this pressure toward the higher life which makes us 
feel the wrong. Emerson once said: ‘Man may be 
base, but how do we know he is base?’ Our life is 
mysteriously and miraculously maneuvered to the 
point where we see the necessity of a better life be- 
yond our reach.”” For these two reasons my faith in 
immortality is strong: Something happens to us when 
we try to live nobly. And the universe, or law, or 
God, or something, just will not let us go. 

Johannes. 
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STRIKING FOR PEACE 


T may be that the students’ strike in order to make 
testimony against war was a useful gesture, but 
it seemed to us a rather futile piece of business. 
There were good men leading it. A fellow editor, 

who was in the crowd at Harvard University, said 
that Dean Skinner made a strong address. The Rev. 
Albert Schmalz spoke at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The Rev. Donald G. Lothrop of 
Wakefield spoke at Simmons College. There was 
noise and counter demonstration at all the meetings 
at Harvard and Tech, but it was good-natured. 

Perhaps our sense of futility was deepened by 
observing half a dozen brawny policemen on foot and 
on horseback at the corner of Newbury and Exeter 
Streets, Boston, all the morning watching the boys 
and girls with their books and musical instruments 
going into the School of Education and the School of 
Music of Boston University. And while the police- 
men were watching the students were singing Faster 
anthems, and the sound filled our office. 

No, the method is not our method. We are sur- 
prised that these peace workers in the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation used the method. A strike is a method 
of violence. We supposed these folks were against 
violence. Our method is to show up the stupidity of 
war. Our text is, ‘“They that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.”’ Our firstly is that nobody wins 
in war—everybody loses. Our secondly is that arm- 
ments lead to war. Our thirdly is that those who work 
for armaments almost never work for international 
cooperation, and often reveal their conscious and sub- 
conscious hatred and fear of methods tending to in- 
sure peace. Our fourthly is that the League of Na- 
tions, the World Court, disarmament conferences, 
help organize the world for peace, and that the U.S. A. 
ought to be helping more along these lines. Our 
fifthly is that Christians should work to give all na- 
tions access to the raw materials of the world and 
room for surplus populations. And our “in conclu- 
sion, brethren,’ is that we must drive hate, greed, 
suspicion, fear, out of our own lives and treat those 
around us as brothers. 

Telling what we will do in advance of any situa- 
tion in a matter as intricate as this, making a dis- 
tinction between wars on our soil and wars abroad, 
or between alleged offensive wars and alleged wars of 
defence, seem to us not highly intelligent. 

It is a business in which we ought to try to be 
highly intelligent as well as ethically sound. 

We admit that the abolition of war is a man’s 
sized job, and so we are rather slow about condemning 
students’ strikes. Our fear is that such things may 
throw ridicule on the whole movement to organize 
the world for peace, and keep people aloof who ought 
to be working heart and soul for world peace. 

When the above was in type along came The 
Boston Herald with the following far-sighted, sensible 
comment: 


The suggestion of a students’ “strike against war” 
was only slightly more ridiculous than the alarums 
against it. Although college boys and girls rightly have 
certain liberties of self-expression, youngsters of high 
school and grammar school age belong at their desks 
when school is in session. That the pupils of the Boston 
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public schools remained in their classes, despite a gen- 
erous distribution of “‘direct action” literature, is com- 
mendable. There are few ‘“‘reds” among these young 
Bostonians, and a flouting of school discipline in a po- 
litical cause would have been surprising indeed. 

In the present hysteria about “‘reds’’ and “fascists” 
a few facts need to be kept in mind. There is nothing 
unpatriotic or “subversive” in protesting against war. 
Less than a decade ago the United States, under the 
leadership of President Coolidge, signed the Kellogg- 
Briand peace pact, thereby renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy. It may be said that Ameri- 
cans were then much more hopeful about the preserva- 
tion of peace in the world than they are today. But 
that change in national psychology hardly makes it a 
sin for a man or a woman, a boy or a girl, to stand up 
and say what the Kellogg-Briand treaty declares. 

The trouble with yesterday’s ‘‘dud”’ was that it was 
initiated and advocated almost entirely by radical 
groups, whose methods of arousing young people were 
repugnant to most citizens. The peace cause, which 
certainly needs all the help it can get nowadays, lost 
more than it gained. 

* Ox 


MR. BICKNELL’S ADDRESS 


EWSPAPER abstracts of Mr. Bicknell’s address 
in Worcester are starting quite a backfire. 
Everybody is agreed that Mr. Bicknell did a 

great job in urging Jaymen to attend State and General 
Conventions and help shape policies, but the trouble 
comes over what he said about controlling utterances 
on social and economic problems. One correspondent 
calls it “incipient fascism.’”’ We are glad to see our 
people on guard against anything in the Universalist 
Church even remotely akin to the “‘purge”’ of the so- 
called patriots, or the campaigns of the cynical William 
Randolph Hearst, or the movement to make all 
teachers take the oath of allegiance, and all the other 
mistaken movements to protect American institutions. 
If Mr. Bicknell were remotely attached to any of 
these movements we should be opposing him. But 
he is a Universalist, the son of a Universalist minister, 
and a believer in Universalist ideals of brotherhood 
and in the application of brotherhood to our institu- 
tions. In his Worcester address he made three points 
on the subject of ministers and social questions. One 
was that a lot of stuff put out in the name of churches 
is ill-digested, another was that commissions speaking 
in the name of the church should remember that they 
commit the whole church, and the third is that there 
ought to be some place and time in church services for 
the discussion of basic religious matters, and that 
Sunday morning is the best time. 

Naturally it is not what he said that causes 
alarm. It is what he might have meant but did not 
say. He might have meant that he was going to rally 
Stobbs, Dewick, Ladd, Sampson, Martin Brown, 
Needham, and other lay leaders in Massachusetts 
to a crusade against ministers discussing social and 
economic problems. Not only is this the last thing 
Bicknell would do, it is the last thing he would stand 
for. He has too high an opinion of the ministry and 
too sacred a memory in his own family. He simply 
uttered a note of warning, and he called on the laymen 
to wake up and take an interest in the churches. 
Both things were well done and were useful things to 
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have done. We are likely to secure wiser pronounce- 
ments on social problems if all of us take part in the 
discussion. 

We believe that most Universalists agree with 
the position of The Christian Leader. It is necessary to 
make progress in economic and social matters. There 
can be no progress without study, and free discussion. 
The moral side of these questions is a vital side. The 
minister knows the moral side as well as anybody. 
He knows the people especially affected. He makes 
up his mind on the basis of a study of cases. What he 
says, therefore, may be, and often is, an important 
contribution. But whether it be a contribution or 
no, he and every other man, fools included, are en- 
titled to their say, and it is the duty of all to safeguard 
the free utterance of each. 

And as these questions in the last analysis are 
ethical and as the common good is the supreme object 
of religion, the questions may be discussed on Sunday 
and all other days. No day is too sacred for anything 
which concerns the well being of man. But the man 
who is not an artist as a preacher, who harps on one 
string, who bores and annoys, eventually will lose out, 
and nothing can prevent it. There is no moral obliga- 
tion on a parish to keep a man who is out of tune 
with them and who habitually wearies them. 

The Christian Leader believes in putting out plat- 
forms of social action. But it believes just as strongly 
that it is the duty of both laymen and ministers to 
vote against planks in which they do not believe. 
That is not fascism. It is democracy. That is all 
that Mr. Bicknell was striking at. 


* * 


PLACING MINISTERS 


ECENTLY the Rev. C. C. Merrill, of the Board 
of Pastoral Supply of the Congregational 
Church, addressed a group of ministers upon 

the placing of ministers. 

The situation among the Congregationalists is 
like that among Universalists. They face the same 
program of dealing with independent churches. They 
have ministers out of work, at work but advised to 
change, and at work and wanting to change. 

They have men from other denominations knock- 
ing at the door of fellowship. 

They have a steady line of graduates coming from 
Andover-Newton, Yale, Bangor, Union, the Pacific 
School, and other institutions. 

Coming after receipt of Professor MacLean’s 
interesting contribution to the Leader, the study of 
Dr. Merrill was most timely. 

It led to a discussion of the function of the theo- 
logical school, the question of tests by psychiatrists of 
all candidates, and it brought up the question as to 
whether some agency ought not to deal rigidly with 
questions of character, personality and general fitness 
early in the career of a candidate. 

Another minister related his experience in English 
Congregationalism, where a committee for a district 
ruthlessly turns down the vast majority of applicants 
before they start their theological training. 

Exceedingly important questions relating to the 
morale of ministers, the education of parish committees 
and the future of organized religion came up. 


Dr. Coons tells us that, acting on the request of 
Dr. Milburn, chairman of the Program Committee, 
he has secured Dr. Merrill for a discussion of this 
subject at the Lowell Convention, possibly at the 
ministers’ luncheon. It is a timely and important 
matter, and a man of wide contacts and long experience 
is going to lead the discussion for us. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Discussion goes on unabated about the work 
of Richard B. Harrison, “de Lawd,” of the Green 
Pastures. In it all is the record of the cities that 
turned themselves inside out to welcome him, and 
then would not let his company into their hotels, 
stories of his true religious attitude, appeals to back 
Mrs. O’Day’s Federal Anti-Lynching Bi], and praise 
for Bishop Manning for opening the cathedral for his 
funeral. Manhood still counts. 


Next week we shall publish the sermon of Dr. 
Vivian T'. Pomeroy at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, 
and ‘‘A Social Program for Non-Radical Christians,” 
by Dr. James Gordon Gilkey. On May 4 we shall lead 
with an article by Prof. Gaius Glenn Atkins, “Con- 
cerning the Perils of Being a Major Prophet.’’ There 
may be some irritation wrapped up in this list, but 
there is much delight. 


What Walter Prichard Eaton said in the Register 
and said again in the last Leader, echoes and re- 
echoes: “‘Your bonds may blow up, your stocks vanish, 
Huey Long may be dictator of America, capitalism 
may perish. But a hollyhock will always rise from a 
hollyhock seed. . . . These are among the everlasting 
verities.”’ Clip it and paste it up. 

About the middle of the morning on a recent 
Saturday we noticed the following agencies at work 
simultaneously on our report of the Worcester dinner: 
Author, copyreader, monotype operator, caster, proof- 
reader (who is the copyreader also), and finally the 
corrector. The editor thinks he has high speed until 
he starts racing the machines. 


Said Ludwig Lewisohn: ‘‘Mankind has _ not 
learned that the blow returned does not heal the pain 
of the blow suffered, neither does it touch the impulse 
that aimed that blow, nor cure the suffering from 
which that impulse leaped, nor make order of that 
moral chaos in which the suffering was born.”’ 


President Cousens went before the Committee 
on Education of the Massachusetts Legislature April 9 
with a smashing argument against the bill to make all 
public teachers take an oath of allegiance, and was 
treated with courtesy. 


Alleged general disbelief in personal immortality 
and increasing light-heartedness and glad display 
on Easter. Is this the paradox of paradoxes? 


It is hard for one to say that he believes in the 
profit system without having someone else say that 
he believes in gouging, cut-throat competition. 
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Calling Mr. Socrates! 


W. C. Timmons 


7) ESRHAPS the venerable gentleman of Athens 
is Bk) might’ not feel very highly complimented to 
I lel be paged in an ecclesiastical lobby! Never- 
Mewas)| theless, the “corruption of youth” is still a 
very serious offence, whether in Greece in the fourth 
century B. C. or in America in the twentieth A. D.; 
and the most likely influence to be held responsible 
for such a reprehensible crime is on the head of one 
already canonized for his guilt. 

That Christian sermons should so change in form 
and technique as to be called “Socratic” is doubtless 
just cause for a letter-missive to all the brethren, 
summoning a Council to hear the whole matter of 
this heresy! 

This particular tangent started on this wise: A 
group of us in or near the city of St. Louis in pre- 
depression days, felt the need of genial companionship 
away from the scenes of our various toils, and used 
to gather every month or so from Monday noon until 
Tuesday morning at a favorite rendezvous high up 
on the bluffs of the Mississippi River. This was a 
regular Socratic group, at least in spirit. We had one 
advantage over the original coteries in that we had no 
Xantippe. (But maybe this was a lack, as it is ru- 
mored that Socrates endured Xantippe as a means of 
self-discipline!) The group usually consisted of 
three or four ministers, a lawyer, two professional so- 
cial workers, a wholesale rubber merchant(and how he 
could stretch his arguments), a Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
and, once in a while, our host, the leading advertising 
genius of the country, on whose beautiful country 
estate the rendezvous was located. The meeting- 
place itself was a log cabin with a great fireplace 
across one end equipped for masculine cooking. We 
had a little discipline without Xantippe in the chores 
that had to be done—although man-cooked food and 
cots require only a minimum of domestic skill. 

The daylight hours were used for hill-climbing or 
horseshoe pitching, or, the favorite sport of all So- 
cratic conclaves, “‘target-bustin’”’ with rocks or nice, 
smooth, finger-fitting black walnuts with the bark on 
them. 

One Dwight Bradley, now a confirmed Boston- 
ian, retained his southpaw cunning, undiminished 
from baseball pitching days at Oberlin, and regularly 
won the honors by hitting the chosen fence-post 
twice out of ten! ‘Some shot, Dwight old boy!’ 
“Too high.” “Too low.”’ ‘Too wide.” ‘Too bad!” 
So the bleachers would cheer. But the real shots and 
“target bustin’ ’’ came later, when our he-man dinner 
was done. The group would get comfortably leaned 
against the cabin walls in Missouri-made, cane- 
bottomed chairs, or sprawled on the floor before the 
fire; then the joy of joys—the sharing of minds and 
hearts with all the treasures they possessed, both new 
and old. (Bacchus was not admitted; but Tobacchus 
usually burned the night through!) And why we 
brought blankets for the cots I could never see, for 
both blankets and cots were scarcely used. The 
battle of ideas, “target-bustin’’”’ of a mental and 
spiritual sort, waged far, far into the night, and the 


hits were a much better average than two out of 
ten. 

One particular form of discussion we enjoyed was 
to ask a question, such as: ‘‘What would you do if 
another war should come?” ‘Is there a case for 
Foreign Missions?”’ ‘‘Can Christianity and Capital- 
ism be agreed?’’—asking each man to form his answer 
in his mind and hold it unchanged until his turn to 
speak. Such answers were revealing to say the least, 
and often gave a basis for hours of earnest discussion. 
Naturally, there were differences of opinion. The 
social workers thought the ministers were abstract and 
unreal; the ministers thought the social workers were 
mechanical and sometimes superficial; the business 
man dubbed the others impractical, lacking method; 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary had a formula and agenda 
for everything, and usually had the business man 
with him; the lawyer said little, but was powerful 
in his judgment of illogical statements and insuf- 
ficient evidence, while the advertising man, untrue to 
form, found a sonnet or an epigram that fitted any 
situation. But out of the many throws some deadly 
hits were scored, so much so that the objectives were 
marked with the scars of those shots, making identi- 
fication positive. Perhaps the ‘Socratic’? method 
does just that—vt marks the objective we are trying to 
hit! 

On one Tuesday morning, as we were piling our 
unwashed dishes into the cars (to give our Xantippes a 
little share in the oracular circle), I challenged the 
group to come to my church and put on the same dis- 
cussion that had taken place the night before. The 
idea caught their imagination. The discussion had 
been one particularly pertinent to St. Louis—‘“‘How 
Dark is the Negro Problem?’’ George Gibson, that 
preacher with a ‘cracker on the end of his whip,”’ had 
come as Dwight Bradley’s successor at Webster 
Groves: He immediately counter-challenged by 
offering to make it a double-header. So the arrange- 
ment was made for a few Sunday evenings hence, at 
five o’clock in my church (First, St. Louis) and at 
eight o’clock at Gibson’s (Webster Groves, a suburb). 
Before the date set had arrived the plan had grown 
into a series of five, necessitating many others to take 
gee The five subjects used in that first series were 
these: 


The Economic Situation—‘‘Unemployment, Who 
Is to Blame?” 


Man vs. Machine—“Can Personal Values Sur- 
vive?” 

Lawlessness—‘‘What Has 
Morals?” 

Race Prejudice—‘How Dark Is the Negro 
Problem?”’ 

The Church—‘“‘Are the Gates of Hell Prevailing?” 

With such questions proposed, the uniqueness of 
the method in a church service, and some well-timed 
and directed publicity, it is needless to point out that 
there was “‘standing-room only.” Of course, curiosity 
played a large part in the beginning; but even the 
curious need to be included. ‘‘What in the name of 


Law to Do with 
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creation is a ‘Socratic sermon’?” they asked. ‘‘Come 
and see,’’ we answered. And they came to see and 
stayed to hear earnest men and women engage in 
serious conversation, a sharing of experiences and 


- convictions on some of the vital issues of modern 


life. 

An analysis of the plan may be briefly given as 
follows: The method is as simple as fireside talk. It 
is not a debate, because no one is assigned a side. It 
is not a symposium, as we do not list the pros and 
cons. It is not a conventional forum, because no 
one makes a speech. It is a conversation by a group, 
arranged conveniently in a semi-circle on platform or 
in chancel, with an audience listening to the conver- 
sation. There is no prearrangement as to who shall 
say what, except that the members of the group are 
chosen with great care to assure variety of experience, 
intelligence and fair-mindedness. (Although we have 
called upon those who we knew beforehand were 
prejudiced to one side of the question. But there is 
no criticism of this, provided there is a counter- 
balancing of the prejudices, as when we had Major 
General Smedley D. Butler and Professor Manley O. 
Hudson in the same circle discussing American Dis- 
armament.) No one rises from his chair during the 
conversation. There is no special allotment of time 
to each one, as this would spoil the spontaneity and 
tend to make the give and take too much subject to 
regulations. Only once or twice have we had the ex- 
perience of one person running away with the discus- 
sion. The pastor of the church usually acts as chair- 
man of the meeting, and instead of holding a stop- 
watch he may break in with a question. Usually the 
participants are so eager that the danger comes not 
from one person running away with the show, but all 
wanting to talk at once. Our experience has been that 
there is plenty of spice and humor, which are very de- 
sirable in any type of forum, as the tensions are thus 
released and a good spirit is engendered. 

The item of expense in such an undertaking may 
seem to be quite formidable at first. At least two out- 
standing leaders on the subject to be discussed should 
be brought in, even from a distance, two others semi- 
local, and two others well-known locally; these, with 
the minister, make seven, the size of the circle of con- 
versation most easy to handle. Of course, to bring in 
outside leaders, to carry adequate publicity, etc., does 
require considerable expense. But outstanding lead- 
ers and good publicity are poor places to economize. 
We have always experienced that an adequate au- 
dience will reciprocate in sufficient support. Through 
a free-will offering, taken at the beginning of the 
service, we received enough to meet a considerable 
budget. 

The ‘‘double-header” is very effective. Our 
church here in New Britain (South Congregational) 
held joint Socratics with the Second Congregational 
of Waterbury, meeting at five o’clock in New Britain 
and at eight o’clock in Waterbury, the cities being 
eighteen miles apart. There is something very helpful 
in two churches thus working together. Dr. Moses 
Lovell was always in the meeting in my church, and I 
always in his. We worked out the program together, 
through a joint committee, sharing the responsibilities 
and the expenses. This can be arranged easily if the 
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cities are not too far apart. There is something 
unique in two communities working together in the 
same enterprise, each being stimulated by the 
other. 

Following the discussion we open the meeting for 
questions from the audience, allowing questions only. 
The one asking the question may designate the one in 
the circle of conversation that he desires to give the 
answer. At the conclusion of the meeting, we ask 
those in the circle of conversation to stand and give 
in briefest possible statement (two minutes maximum) 
whatever summary of his position he may desire, or 
to emphasize what he considers the main point at 
issue and how he meets it. 

The total minimum time needed we have found 
to be an hour and a half, and is divided about as 
follows: Opening (hymn, prayer, introduction of 
guest participants, offering, etc.), ten minutes. Dis- 
cussion (by the circle of conversation), forty-five 
minutes. Questions (from the audience), twenty 
minutes. Summary (by the members of the circle), 
fifteen minutes. The comments we hear regarding 
time from the majority of those attending is that it is 
too short, not too long. 

The net results of this “‘Socratic’”’? method in our 
community have been so satisfactory that it has be- 
come a fixed part of our program. However, we do 
not run them continually. A series of a month in the 
fall and another month in late winter are about as 
much as our people can take in. ‘“Target-bustin’ ”’ 
as a regular intellectual and moral sport can be carried 
on for only limited periods! But they do bring out 
into the open the great objectives of the Kingdom of 
God and human brotherhood; they create an atmos- 
phere that makes possible the fair play of all groups, 
the liberals and the conservatives meeting on the 
common ground of tolerance and frank sharing of 
experiences and convictions. And if this can be 
achieved in New Britain it can be done anywhere, as 
ours is an industrial city with all the sensitiveness of 
exposed social nerves. Even the powers that be 
withhold the hemlock from such a Socrates as this! 

* * * 


HIS DAY OF SUNSHINE* 
(A tribute to Dr. Woodman Bradbury) 
Charles W. Harmon 


The rising sun, in tender newness, sheds 
Afresh the cheerful, lambent light of dawn. 
The midday sun, in spreading fullness, beams 
The beneficial radiance of noon. 

The setting sun, in mellow beauty, glows 
With all the richness of the closing day. 

The evening sun, while shining elsewhere, casts 
The twilight where before it spread the light. 


When he, a soul of cheerful kindness, rose, 
There dawned a day of gladness where he shone. 
His zenith reached, he beamed beneficent 
Resplendence to illumine gloomy paths. 

We caught the mellow sweetness of his smile 
When he was near his setting, sinking fast. 
Now he is gone; but, shining still, he lights 
Another land—and casts his twilight here. 


*A tribute by a student of Andover-Newton Seminary to a 
beloved teacher. 
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Toward a New Idea of Immortality 


Julius Seelye Bixler 


Tit fact that we are so far from agreement 
ef @ée\| with one another on the subject of immor- 
me ie| tality may be taken as indicating that we 
(exw) have not yet learned how the problem itself 
should be stated. We have not come to the point 
where we can put intelligible content into the con- 
ception of eternal life, or can relate it to the life which 
we know in daily experience. The question of sur- 
vival of bodily death is one of the two questions on 
which literally our life depends. With so much at 
stake a detached view is a most difficult thing to 
achieve. But the more nearly it is achieved, the 
more clearly do we see that the issue must itself be 
put in more detached and less personal terms before 
we can hope to make headway toward a solution. 

As we examine human thought on the problem 
we cannot help being impressed by the ways in which 
detachment and depersonalization have entered into 
men’s judgments about it in unexpected ways. In- 
deed, we are all surprisingly impersonal about our 
own lot. The problem of immortality brings before 
us the question of our personal destiny. Yet we con- 
stantly tend to think of a future life in terms of what 
it means for our friends rather than for ourselves. 
The problem is acute because of the death of those 
whom we love, not because we ourselves expect to die. 
Professor William Lyon Phelps once told me that he 
planned to spend the first twenty-five thousand years 
of eternity learning how to play Bach. Yet for most 
of us these imaginative flights are difficult. We want 
immortality for our friends, and, if our friends are to 
be there, we should be glad to have it for ourselves. 
But the thought of our own extinction is much less 
shocking and poignant than we might expect. 

We take another step toward the depersonaliza- 
tion of our thought about the matter when we ask 
why our friends should be immortal. This man can- 
not have gone into oblivion, we say, because in the 
nature of things it is right that a person of his type 
should continue to live. To the question: ‘Do you 
believe in personal immortality?’ William James re- 
plied: ““Never keenly; but more strongly as I grow 
older.”” And then he continued: “But I am just 
getting fit to live.’’ Again, referring to his colleague, 
he wrote: “I have often said that the best argument 
I knew for an immortal life was the existence of a 
man who deserved one as well as (F. J.) Child did.” 
This emphasis is a familiar one to all of us. Some men 
must continue to live, we think, because right is dif- 
ferent from wrong, and the world must be such as to 
take account of this difference. If the world is ar- 
ranged in such a way as to produce values it must 
favor their continuance. If there is a God, then 
Godlike men cannot die. 

The critic may at this point object that while we 
think that we have now moved from subjective desire 
to abstract logic and have depersonalized the issue to 
this extent, actually we have not passed outside the 
circle of our own wishes, but have simply given them 
another turn. We cannot bear to think of a world 
which does not take account of value, therefore we 


. at first to be removed from it. 


say that our world “must” be arranged to do it. 
But the answer to the critic is not far to seek. The 
fact that value exists in the world is the most astound- 
ing fact we know about the world itself. A universe 
in which personalities have made their appearance is 
a universe which in its totality must be defined in 
terms of its inclusion of personalities. True it is that 
we cannot jump to the inference that because the 
world has produced personal beings it will give them 
indefinitely continued existence. But this situation 
merely indicates again that we need a new way of 
stating the problem. It points once more to the fact 
that our attack upon it is more successful as we leave 
our immediate situation out of account. Instead of 
examining ourselves and our wishes, we must examine 
our world and its nature. 

Philosophers are frequently accused today of 
using the word “religion” in a new sense. But if they 
retain the familiar word for a meaning which seems 
strange, it is because they believe that the new was 
implicit in the old, and that the continuity between 
the two can be brought out if the new is explored for 
its own sake. The same is true of the word “‘immor- 
tality.”” If it is used today to apply to problems in 
which the question of personal destiny does not take 
the foremost place, that is simply because, having no 
direct answer to the question of personal destiny, we 
hope for clues to its meaning from issues which seem 
We have no final 
evidence on the subject of survival of bodily death. 
As we grow in grace we learn more, however, about 
the ways in which our present experiences can attain 
a quality which we can only call eternal. Our hope is 
that light will be thrown on the first problem by an 
examination of the second. Indeed all the hints which 
we get from the problem of personal destiny point to 
the larger and more general questions. The great ob- 
stacle to belief in survival is the amount of scientific 
evidence which shows the dependence of what we call 
“mind” on body. That body also depends upon 
mind is true, but not true in such a way as to suggest 
how a personality which expressed itself through 
certain bodily mechanisms can continue to exist 
after those mechanisms have disappeared. Telepathy 
if once established may change our views, because it 
will show that the ordinary bodily processes are not 
needed for communication. But when we ask what 
it is that does the communicating we seem to be re- 
ferred by believers in telepathy to a panpsychic world 
where individuals count for little. Our attention is 
directed once more toward the larger problem of 
mind in general and to the universal ground in which 
finite minds have their being. 

The signs all point, then, to the need for a re- 
definition of the issue in terms of the environment in 
which personality is found, and for a conception of 
human life which will place it in its larger setting. 
Yet do we not find just this in some of the crude beliefs 
of primitive man? What were the myths of Adonis 
and Attis and the other gods of spring if not an at- 
tempt to read the meaning of human life in terms 
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of the larger life of nature? The story of the god who 
descends to the underworld and wrestles successfully 
with the powers of darkness is widespread and deeply 
significant. In it we see, first, the attempt to align 
man’s life with the great drama of nature, and second, 
an unwillingness to view the course of nature except 
as a drama. The mind of man seems indeed to be 
unable to view the flux of time and the rhythm of 
events as aimless shiftings in cosmic weather. Wher- 
ever religion draws its illustrations from the time 
scheme we find the assertion that growth is more 
fundamental than decay. It is the formal, spatial, 
static philosophies which have bred disillusionment. 
The spatially oriented religion of the Olympians be- 
came the atomic materialism of Democritus, while 
the temporal religion of the Orphics stressed the 
progress of the soul in the round of rebirths. Com- 
pare also the magnificent idea of a divine plan, worked 
out by the Jews under the influence of their temporal 
sense for history, with the hopelessness that resulted 
from the static geometric interest of the Egyptians. 
Even today we turn to James rather than Royce 
because Royce’s Absolute seems to be above the 
time-span, while James based his philosophy on the 
temporal life of the organism with its need of the 
future for the verification of its ideas. Part of the 
power which Professor Whitehead has over us comes 
from his definition of the unit of reality in terms of the 
event. 

Now it may be that this tendency on the part 
of mankind to view the rhythm of the seasons or the 
flux of time in terms of growth toward value can be 
combined with the tendency already noted to de- 
personalize the question of immortality in such a way 
as to throw light on the synthesis of living and formal 
factors which we must first effect if we are to see what 
the problem can mean. The appeal to the return of 
spring was to living forces in the world of nature. 
The appeal to metaphysical structure is to the reason 
by which life and nature are criticized and made more 
orderly. Both elements are necessary. We must 
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have the dynamic energy of Dionysos, but we need 
the calm detachment of Apollo as well. Can we retain 
the spontaneity of desire and yet impose upon it the 
validity of reason? Can the heart retain its warmth 
while submitting to the conditions which the head 
lays down? 

This basic question of all philosophy is one which, 
until we have more knowledge, we can answer only on 
the basis of poetic insight and analogy. It happens 
that this spring of 1935 offers us an illustration of a 
synthesis of the same kind which was worked out on 
the esthetic plane. Bach was born two hundred 
and fifty years ago last March 21, the day of the com- 
ing of spring. As we realize today, Bach was a master 
of melody, which represents the natural spontaneous 
impulse, but he was also an adept in the art of keeping 
it within the bounds of reasonable form. Schweitzer 
and other historians have pointed out that Bach 
could write “program” music, appealing directly to 
our emotions, and could also write ‘‘absolute’”’ music 
for the intellect. By combining the two, making 
several melodies achieve together what never could 
have been achieved in isolation, out of three sounds 
forming, as the poet would say, not a fourth sound but 
a star, he introduced us to a new dimension of musical 
experience where spontaneity and reason meet. The 
fact that after the neglect of generations we turn to 
him today for an understanding of the musical ideals 
of our own time suggests that he has given us a glimpse 
of the universal idea which must underlie all historical 
advance. Two hundred and fifty years ago Bach 
threw out the net in which today we are caught. In 
the work of our most modern composers its meshes 
close upon us more tightly because they are woven 
from the fabric of reason itself. 

As we listen to Bach we feel that whatever else 
immortality may mean, it must have kinship with the 
timeless quality of which his music speaks. Whether 
we as individuals can survive the thing called death, 
who can say? But that we as individuals can achieve 
in life the quality called eternal, who can doubt? 


Liberals and the Idea of Immortality 


Frank O. Holmes 


=| LIGIOUS liberals are usually modest in their 
claims to knowledge, and especially so when 
they approach ideas traditionally associated 
with Easter. They admit the existence of a 
veil between the human mind and the infinite mystery, 
and do not claim to have pierced that veil. Most of 
them are not convinced by the conversations which 
spiritualists report from the invisible world, nor are 
they overawed by orthodoxy into acceptance of de- 
tailed descriptions of the future life for which the 
authority of infallible revelation is claimed. In so far 
as they believe in immortality, their belief does not 
represent definite knowledge, but is frankly an ex- 
pression of hope and faith. 

From one point of view there may seem to be a 
kinship of spirit between such liberals and the author 
of the book of Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament. 
That author, too, was realistic and critical in his ap- 
proach to life. Sometimes he is described as an utter 


skeptic, but that is inaccurate. He was a religious 
man: he believed in God as the creator and ruler of 
the world, and he also believed in the satisfactions of 
work. He did not write “Eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die,” but “There is nothing better 
for a man than that he should eat and drink, and enjoy 
good in as labor.’’ He believed, that is, that life—in 
the living of it—may be good, and it was only when 
he stopped to look back over what he had done, 
and found no principle of development or of perma- 
nence at work, that he became pessimistic. ‘How 
doth the wise man die even as the fool.”’ 

Other Jews before Ecclesiastes had held similar 
attitudes, but they had not stopped to question the 
process of life as he questioned it. They had been so 
absorbed in making money, raising children, fighting 
the battles of the Israelitish nation, that they—like 
most of us, most of the time—had found life real 
and enjoyable without ever asking what it would 
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come to, or what would be the worth of it in the end. 

But once those questions were raised, they could 
not be ignored. It may be asked, then, how did the 
world move beyond that inadequate religion of the 
author of Ecclesiastes? How did men break through 
his philosophy of futility? Increased religious power 
came, in part, through two great ideas. One was the 
idea of the possibility of progress, the conviction that, 
with God’s help, men can build a better world, a world 
expressive of ideal aims, here and now. ‘This idea is 
found in Second Isaiah: ‘‘the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places a plain;” it also appears 
in the idealism of the Roman Empire with its great 
dream of world peace and order, which Virgil heralds 
in his fourth Eclogue: 

The great series of ages begins anew . . anew 

race of man is being sent down from high heaven. . 

See how all things rejoice at the age which is on the 

point of coming. Oh that I may live so long, and that 

I may retain so much power and poetic inspiration, as 

to be able to celebrate your deeds. 

Through the centuries the hopelessness of Ecclesiastes 
has been overcome wherever men have believed in the 
possibility of establishing a divine order in this world. 
We speak, rightly, of the power of the social gospel 
in our time. 

The other idea which served as a source of re- 
ligious vitality was the Greek idea of the immortality 
of the soul: the conviction that there is a potential 
deathlessness in the human spirit itself. This idea 
need not be interpreted as merely a confidence in 
personal survival. It is associated with the expecta- 
tion of judgment, a sense of demand upon men for 
excellence, and a conviction that what is excellent 
is permanent. 

The author of Ecclesiastes was too old-fashioned a 
Jew to be helped by this idea of immortality, but 
other men, of a younger and more open spirit, did 
accept it even in his time, and thus challenged his 
philosophy of futility. The author of the book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, in the Apocrypha, was a con- 
temporary, and quite directly took issue with the 
pessimism of Ecclesiastes: 

For they said within themselves, reasoning not aright: 
“Short and sorrowful is our life, 

And there is no healing when a man cometh to hisend. .. . 

Because by mere chance were we born 

And hereafter we shall be as though we had never been. . . 

And our name shall be forgotten in time, 

And no man shall remember our works ... . 

Thus reasoned they, and they were led astray. . . . 

For they knew not the mysteries of God... . 

Nor did they judge that there is a prize for blameless souls. 

Because God created man for incorruption. .. . 

The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the spiritual 
power of which this idea of immortality has been the 
source. There have been times, as in the dark ages, 
when it was almost impossible to believe in progress— 
times when civilization was disintegrating, and culture 
disappearing—and at such times it was this conviction 
of their immortal destiny as individual souls which 
made responsibility real to men and gave them 
courage. We are inclined to underestimate the af- 
firmative power which still enters into our world be- 
cause of men’s widespread belief in immortality. 
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Today, both the possibility of progress and the 
idea of immortality are widely denied. Perhaps it is 
not so much that they are being thoughtfully and 
logically rejected, as it is that, in reaction from their 
dependence upon dogmatic orthodoxies in the past, 
many men are beginning all over again in the matter 
of building a faith, and are moving forward only a 
step at a time. The idea of a progressive society ex- 
pressive of religious ideals, and the hope of individual 
immortality, represent advanced achievements of 
the religious mind, and a great many persons have 
not reached a point in their assessment of life where 
these profounder interpretations are real to them. 

All the more important is it, then, that liberals 
shall not let go of these ideas. Sometimes liberals 
are so sympathetic with beginners and adolescents in 
religion that they form, with them, a kind of rear- 
guard in the army of faith, continually helping others 
to take first steps, but never taking more than those 
same first steps themselves. It should also be the 
function of liberals to be in the vanguard, among the 
pioneers, of faith. However cynical some men may 
be today about the possibility of social progress, and 
however just may be the claim that much belief in 
progress in the nineteenth century was a cloak for 
indolent optimism, the need is for a liberalism with 
sufficient spiritual vitality to assert that history is 
significant, and that men can serve a divine end in 
this world. “Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done, 
on earth as it isin heaven.” 

Again, surely the place of liberals is not with the 
author of Ecclesiastes, whose religion was inadequate 
as an interpretation of life even in his own day, but 
rather with the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
with Plato and Jesus and Paul, and with all those 
who, through these two thousand years, have had the 
courage and the imagination to believe in immor- 
tality. It is conceivable, of course, that there is no. 
quality or meaning in life. But if there is meaning, 
if there is good, then it follows that the anticipation 
of some kind of permanence is legitimate. If God 
is concerned with the creation and inspiration of hu- 
man life, He must be concerned with the conservation 
of what is best in it. If a human soul is worth 
His bothering about at all, there must be a possibility 
of that soul becoming worth His saving. 

Jesus may be thought to have made a hard de- 
mand upon the rich young man when he asked him to 
surrender all his wealth and follow him. But it should 
be remembered what it was for which the young man 
asked: “‘Good master, what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life?” Men ask, in their skeptical 
modesty, “Who are you and I to suggest, in this vast 
universe of wonders, that there should be something 
deathless, something of timeless worth, in us? Who 
are we to seek eternal life?” Yet that is what the 
profoundest kind of religion urges men to covet. 
And liberalism, too, in so far as it is to prove worthy 
of its claim to be an adequate religion, must encourage 
men, not only to enjoy life in the living, but also to 
look back over the past and forward toward the future 
with faith that wherever excellence or the promise of 
excellence appears, whether in Jesus or in some quite 
obscure soul, that excellence is treasured by the 
Father and lives eternally with Him. 
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Dilworth Lupton of 


E=<>|HE modern concept of God is the profoundest 
7 (>| idea that the imagination of man has created. 

\ Consider what it means. Man stands on the 
pygmy planet that produced him, gazes out 
into the vast universe, and cries: “There is a Reality 
immanent in the cosmos akin to my own inner nature. 
This Reality is intelligent and purposive; from it 
come my highest aspirations; from it ] get strength to 
stand or go on. Indeed; I may commune with It— 
or Him—the Friend behind phenomena.” 

Many of us have an increasingly strong conviction 
that this conception of Deity is not merely subjective; 
that it corresponds to an objective Being which we in 
our lisping fashion call God. God, to us, is infinitely 
greater than man’s conception of Him. He in large 
part is mysterious—even as the physical universe and 
we ourselves are essentially inscrutable—but He can 
be known in part, He can be “‘found”’ even by those 
who call Him unknowable or deny His existence. 


I 


Edwin A. Robinson wrote: ““The world is a kinder- 
garten where millions have tried to spell God with the 
wrong blocks.’”’ Almost over night we have passed 
from a pre-scientific age and its conceptions to a 
scientific era with an entirely new ideology. Before 
the modern man consciously can find God, he must, 
through the process of doubt, rid his mind of out- 
moded ideas concerning Him. 

I spoke recently to five or six hundred students in 
a certain university. Preceding my talk these young 
men—many of them about to go from chapel to classes 
in philosophy and biology—were invited by their re- 
ligious leader to sing a hymn which contained these 
familiar lines: 

“Holy, holy, holy, all the saints adore thee, 

Casting down their golden crowns around the glassy sea.” 

Poetic figures imaging golden crowns and glassy 
seas might have had their value in the Middle Ages, 
with their pre-Copernican cosmology, but surely the 
singing of such lines by modern young men would 
merely confi.m them in the increasingly popular col- 
legiate notion that religion is out of date. If we are 
to make religion and faith in God compatible to the 
minds of the oncoming generation, we must relinquish 
religious conceptions that are uncongenial to modern 
thought and substitute a new and more satisfying 
system of ideas. 

Not many writers have won the honor of coining 


_ a new word which becomes current in the language. 


Thomas Huxley, valorous champion of Darwin, did 
not consider that the term ‘‘skeptic’’ described ac- 
curately his attitude toward religion. So he originated 
a word. He remembered the story of St. Paul’s ad- 
dress from the hill of Mars in which he speaks of the 
inscription ‘“To the Unknown God”’—“‘Agnosto Theo’’ 
—and from this Latin phrase invented his famous 
term “agnosticism.’’ An agnostic does not deny the 
existence of God; he merely says that man is not 
equipped mentally to know the nature of God or even 
whether or not God exists. 


In recent years a movement known as humanism 
—not to be confused with literary humanism—has 
gained many adherents in America. ‘Most humanists 
theoretically are agnostics. They declare magnificently 


their faith in humanity, but when you ask them about 


God, they reply, ‘“How can I have faith in a Being 
about whom I have no means of knowing anything?” 

Doubt—and agnosticism is a form of doubt—is a 
slippery stopping place. In consequence many hu- 
manists have become atheists.. They no longer say, 
as does the agnostic, that they are unable to find God 
because in the very nature of the case He is undis- 
coverable; they affirm emphatically that He does not 
exist. They say in substance: “This universe is 
senseless, non-intelligent, purposeless. I and my fel- 
lowmen are a by-product of a careless cosmos. The 
universe contains no reality which is a counterpart 
of my mind, my personality.” 


II 


William Pepperell Montague, in his book “The 
Ways of Knowing,” takes as his thesis the contention 
that sensation is not our only means of knowing. 
Knowledge is a total process into which authority, 
reason, intuition and practical experience (the by- 
their: fruits test) enter as well as sensation. 

Now, one of the ways in which reason enters into 
the process of knowing is through the use of inference. 
For example, you know your friend through sensation 
—sight, hearing and touch—but unless you are an ex- 
treme behaviorist you infer that he is a psychic entity, 
apersonality. ‘An inference’’—I quote the Standard 
Dictionary—is ‘“‘a probable conclusion toward which 
the known facts point, but which they do not abso- 
lutely establish.” 

The agnostic, in his search for reality, tends to 
overstress “the way of sensation’ at the expense of 
“the way of inference.’’ But the atheist is not so 
cautious. He declares: “I do not find God through my 
senses; furthermore, when I take into consideration all 
the facts which science gives me concerning the uni- 
verse as a whole, they point unmistakably to the non- 
existence of any cosmic intelligence which we might 
call God. . . . The universe has produced us blindly; 
we are surrounded by a cosmos that is unconscious.”’ 

Let us give the floor for a few moments to the 
modern theist. He replies to the non-theistic hu- 
manists: 

“T, too, have put away childish conceptions of 
God. In acertain sense I am a humanist, for I believe 
in interpreting religion not through some supposed 
revelation in the past but through human experience. 
But, to quote a fellow theist, ‘I put a comma where 
you place a period.’ You begin and end with man. 
[ begin with man and end with God. I respect your 
honesty, your forthrightness, but you are not audacious 
enough in your inferences. Surely you and I are as 
much a part of the universe as are the whirling nebu- 
lae. You and I—of the same stuff as the universe— 
are both mind and matter. Yet in your interpreta- 
tion of the universe you seem to leave mind out of 
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account; to you personality is a mere accidental by- 
product of the cosmic process. Your interpretation 
imposes too great a strain on my imagination. I 
must regard the universe as a whole; I must consider 
not only molecules, atoms, energy units, mass-points, 
but the emergence of man from it all, and his prodigious 
mental and spiritual achievements during the last 
five thousand years. Either these phenomena are 
accidental or they reveal some sort of cosmic Purpose. 
I find myself driven by the facts of the case to the in- 
ference that within the universe itself is Intelligence, 
God. It may well be that He is not omnipotent. 
He Himself may be evolving. Yet He must be a 
Being far greater than man.” 


III 


Again may I refer to Professor Montague’s book? 
We find reality—we gain knowledge not only through 
sensation and intelligence, but through intuition 
(feeling). 
“Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep; 
A warmth within the breast would melt 
And freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt. 


3599; 


You “know” your friend, as we have seen, through 
sensation and through inference; furthermore, you 
trust in him. To sensation and belief have been added 
the warmth of feeling. Without this added sentiment 
of trust you would not “know’’ your friend as well 
as you do. 

At this point we may see the difference between 
theology and religion. Failure to detect this dif- 
ference has led to much unhappiness and misunder- 
standing, not only among various ecclesiastical groups 
but among individuals themselves. Through infer- 
ence you and [| may believe in God and hold that God 
has certain attributes. These beliefs comprise our 
theology; but our theology does not become religion 
until we add the sentiment of faith and trust. Faith 
transmits our inferences concerning God into deep 
and vital convictions. By “‘trust’’ we need not mean, 
of course, faith that God will intervene and save us 
from “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
but faith rather that we may gain from Him strength 
to go on; faith that personality—yours, mine and 
that of other men—is of cosmic importance, and that 
the very stars in their courses fight for its development 
and elevation. 

When religion reaches its highest, God is not only 
an idea; He is not only a Being to be trusted; He be- 
comes a Person with whom we may find fellowship. 
The “way of intuition’ leads us to know God through 
actual communion. This is the declaration of all the 
great geniuses of Hebrew and Christian history. 

The Psalmist declared, ‘In thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy.” To Jesus men were so close to God that 
the relationship could be described best by calling 
them “sons.”’ Brother Lawrence, the barefooted 
Carmelite monk, felt God so near him that he talked 
of “practicing the presence of God.” 

This conviction that we can find God through 


immediate intuitive experience is not confined to the 
ancients. Wrote Carruth: 
“Like tides on a crescent sea beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God.” 


William James, who certainly could not be ac- 
cused of “tender-minded” sentimentalism, wrote of 
his own experience of God: “‘I confess that I do not see 
why the very existence of an invisible world may not 
in part depend on the personal response which anyone 
of us may make to the religious appeal. God Himself, 
in short, may draw vital strength and increase of very 
being from our fidelity. For my own part, I do not 
know what the sweat and blood and tragedy of this 
life mean, if they mean anything short of this.”’ 


IV 

In such experiences do men actually find God? 
Our physical senses cannot answer, for they do not 
bear witness ‘‘to the things of the spirit.’”” We do not 
even know our own thoughts and emotions through 
this channel of knowledge. To believe that these 
“‘mystical’’ experiences help us find God is surely a 
sensible inference from the facts, to many of us a more 
sensible one than the inference of the atheist. Fur- 
thermore, the validity of these experiences may be 
vouched for through the ‘‘by-their-fruits test,” 
through the practical workings of such experience in 
life, for the experience of the presence of God has 
helped produce many of the sublimest personalities 
of history. Of course, Jesus comes to mind, and that 
present day Hindu saint, Gandhi. 

One of the most encouraging trends of our time 
is seen in the movement toward a modernization and 
beautification of the services of worship in many of 
our churches. Protestant over-emphasis of the im- 
portance of preaching tended to convert churches into 
lecture halls and congregations into audiences. The 
present widespread tendency toward making worship 
at least as important as preaching will retransform 
audiences into vital congregations and the church 
into a temple. 

V 


“No man hath seen God at any time.’”’ In one 
sense, of course, this is true; but in another sense it is 
quite false. I do not see you in any literal fashion— 
that is, the spiritual part of you, your personality. 
What I actwally see is the motion of your eyes and lips 
and body, the color of your complexion and clothes. 
But in a figurative sense I do see you, that is, the 
mode in which you manifest yourself in the world of 
men and of things. We do not “see God” in any 
ae sense, but we do discern Him in His manifesta- 

ions. 

When we stand on the side of a lake and behold 
the beauty of the waters and the foliage on the Op- 
posite shore, we declare, ‘‘I see God.”” When we be- 
hold a scientist working night and day in his labora- 
tory for the sheer thrill of discovering some new truth 
in the physical universe, we can say, “Here is God made 
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manifest.” And surely all of us can declare with 
Baron Bunsen, not only of wife but of friends and of 
all noble souls, “In thine eyes I see the Eternal.”’ 
When Jesus affirmed, ‘‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God,” he surely meant purity 
in its widest sense. We blind ourselves to God through 
all thoughts, words and actions that are less than the 
best we know. When we say, “I believe in God,” 
and then live on the lower levels of life, hating instead 
of manifesting good will, taking sides with evil because 
of mere expediency, closing our eyes and ears to in- 


justice—we cannot possibly find God, no matter how 
modern our conceptions of Him may be. 

On the other hand, the non-theistic humanist— 
be he agnostic or atheist—who spiritualizes his con- 
duct and his thoughts, who feels that life is more than 
meat or raiment, who lives on the high plateaus of his 
being, who seeks to overcome ugliness with beauty, 
falsehood and hypocrisy with truth, who throws him- 
self headlong into some reform which may better the 
tragic lot of millions—such a man has found God 
even though he entertain Him unawares. 


The Protestant Church in Crisis 


Carleton M. Fisher 


HUMBLY address this paper to those of the 
Christian faith who are anxious to see the re- 
ligion of Jesus emancipated from the lethargic 
tendencies in present-day church organization. 

Those tendencies are to be found in that character- 
istic emphasis in the church upon denominationalism 
per se (sometimes “‘liberalized’’ by the subtle terms 
“loyalty” and “rally’’), and upon economic expedi- 
encies bent toward maintaining an organizational 
stability in the face of social crisis. Not that any in- 
stitution should not rightfully look to its own health, 
but that religion demands a certain freedom of ex- 
pression that is too soon lost in the mechanics of or- 
ganization; this being true for the simple reason that 
an institution become fascinated with its propertied 
possessions slowly entrenches itself into the reassuring 
and comforting moulds of the status quo. 

In a paper which I wrote some time ago, I in- 
timated that the religion of Jesus must needs seek a re- 
birth of its present objectifier, or else a new instru- 
ment of expression, due to this progressive paralysis of 
the church. My critics found it convenient to beg the 
question at hand by ridiculing my proposals for re- 
habilitating the present church structure to a point 
of relative social effectiveness, carefully evading the 
fundamental issue—that of the conflict existent within 
the church between the purity of religious passion and 
institutional gout. Consequently, this paper is written 
in the hope that it will evoke from its readers frank 
and definite opinions and convictions relative to the 
basic issue. 

The optimistic evolutionists rest content in a 
chaotic world, confident that the church will orient 
itself to the progressing tendencies of the secular world. 
There apparently abides with us today that philosophy 
of sympathetic accommodation implied in the state- 
ment of Robertson, relative to the position of the 
churches in the early days of a rational capitalism: 
“The churches, one and all, have had to accommodate 
themselves to an extraneous development of a busy 
commercial spirit; capitalism has created, or found 
already existent, its own spirit, and set the churches 
the task of assimilating it.”” It is no doubt obvious 
that the church is what might be termed an “‘assimi- 
lating agency,”’ doomed to reflect the secular trends 
in terms of toleration and vague benedictions of a 
pseudo-liberality. Church institutionalism, by its 
very nature, is a reflective rather than a radiating in- 
strument, since it reluctantly desires to preserve its in- 


dividuality at the expense of militant social pioneering. 
The voluntary nature of the financial sub-structure of 
the church is often put forward as an excuse for 
its reflective characteristic and for its ecclesiastical 
“tact”? and “diplomacy.” And, ironically enough, 
those who justify the church in this manner seem to be 
ignorant of the sad fact that, while religion may repre- 
sent certain eternal values, those institutions that are 
supposed to objectify religion may be born into the 
world, grow to maturity, only to crumble into dust as 
do many social institutions. (The gross self-com- 
placency that thinks the church will always be with 
us is not always careful to say “‘church”’ in the generic 
sense, and often naively confuses it with “the’’ church 
or “‘our’ church!) There is no doubt but that the 
corpse of capitalism will find gathered into the folds 
of its shroud those many social institutions that ex- 
pressed its cultural spirit. And for sincere followers 
of Jesus to allow this instrument whereby their aspira- 
tions might be crystallized in the world to pass away 
thus into extinction because of stubborn pride and 
selfish motive, is to be rightly deplored! 

What too many church people refuse to admit 
still remains a challenging fact—the determining 
factor in social change today is in economic trends! 
Whatever displeasure this fact may occasion to the 
individual salvationists is only indicative of its fun- 
damental validity. For while the hysterical fears have 
been continually expressed in the Leader that our church 
is in danger of becoming “‘secularized,”’ the trend is 
really in the opposite direction! Liberal ecclesiastics, 
seeking for the truth, have found that they have gone 
as far as they discreetly can in the direction of socially 
expressed religion, and have finally resurrected the old 
bromide, “‘Let’s get back to that good old religion for 
which the people are seeking!’ A seemingly rash 
condemnation of “‘surplus profits” and ‘‘unfair com- 
petition” has failed to return the Protestant Church 
to a position of spiritual integrity, for the simple 
reason that such a condemnation is evasive of the 
fundamental issue, i. e., that Christian love can never 
be truly expressed in a world of economic competition, 
no matter how “fair” or “just’’ that competition may 
be! A case in point is in the reactions to my article of 
last October. The dominant criticisms were relative 
to my failure to see the impossibility of separating 
“tainted” from “‘untainted’”’ money, and to my sug- 
gestion that the church become a crony of the labor 
unions and minority political groups. Both of those 


criticisms were valid, because my critics failed to see 
or refused to see the striking implications of both 
statements. As to why my critics failed or refused to 
see those implications, I can only guess. And my guess 
is that they are afflicted with the fallacious notion 
that the purity of religion is dependent upon guarded 
isolation from secular conflict. One is often haunted 
by the statement that “religion spéaks of the Eternal 
and is therefore above and beyond the menialiities of 
temporal.concern.” And it is true that the old.argu- 
ment that the church deals with the eternal values and 
not with temporal conflicts is’a flabby subterfuge for 
social apathy, since eternal values have their peculiar 
objectification in every social milieu! If the Protestant 
Church is to vindicate its stand on the so-called eternal 


values, it must seek militantly to objectify those: 


values in the modern social scene! Justice is an eternal 
value, but only as we seek justice in terms of a par- 
ticular temporal conflict do we truly stand by that 
eternal value! And ‘so, this-is the simple answer | 
would humbly give my. critics—Come out from behind 
the skirts of Eternal Values and defend her purity! 
If you so idealistically love her, show us that you mean 
it! ve: 

Strangely enough, the purity of religion is sacri- 
ficed in the very isolationist policy championed by the 
church! For to steer clear of social conflict in order to 
preserve institutional stability is a sell-out, pure and 
simple, to the god of mammon! * Of course, I recognize 
that the Protestant Church has ventured to speak 
rather boldly on the question of war and peace. 
However, may I venture to say that the Protestant 
Church sets certain limits to its expression of boldness! 
Dauntless denunciations of war are admirable, to say 
the least; but somehow that admiration for such cour- 
ageous statements fades into shadowy stuff when one 
is confronted with a few of the basic causes of war which 
the Protestant Church as a whole is careful to soft- 
pedal on. A polite request that we take the profit out 
of war is rather naive in itself, unless he who makes 
that request assumes that profit will be taken out of 
peace! All the panaceas of profitless war and factory- 

-reconditioned capitalism are typical social emphases 
in the Protestant Church today. If one desires to 
call that militant or truly radical social action, then I 
shall pensively acquiesce. But I feel that just so long 
as the Protestant Church continues to isolate itself 
from all the vital conflict in society, just so long will it 
continue to travel the deviously certain road to ex- 
tinction! In general, the Protestant Church must rid 
itself. of the poisonous idea that it can preserve its 
individuality as a social institution and its spiritual 
integrity at the same time! 

There are two paths down which the Protestant 
Church can go—but only one of them will appear to be 
expedient; and that is the path of continued alliance 
with the ruling class of vested privilege. Institution- 
alism is carrying the Protestant people of America into 
the arms of Fascism, under the guise of “evolutionary 
progress” and ‘free growth of the church!” And 
unless the church initiates a decided change in social 
emphasis and policy, it is destined to suffer the same 
fate as that of the German Church. ‘The German 
Church, in its attempt to assimilate the secular trends, 
eventually found that they were too sour to sweeten, 
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too vulgar to sanctify, and it made an aborted at- 
tempt ‘to rehabilitate itself to the social situation. 
And. while the courageous struggle by the New 
Reformationists. may eventually return to them the 
privilege of a traditional church autonomy, it will 
find itself emasculated of all vestiges of social effec- 


tiveness. 


The subtle and insidious growth of fascist ten- 
dencies in our own nation is reflected in the ecclesias- 
tical trend toward “individual salvation,” and a re- 


turn to “religion” as distinguished from “‘secularism.”’ 


The hands-off policy of the church in relation to par- 
ticular economic movements and social programs is 
analogous to that amusing indignation that comes from 
the lips of our financial tyrants who claim the divine 


‘right. of determining the economic policies of our 


country. For while the autonomy of the church may 
give a degree of privacy in regard to internal or- 
ganizational policy, it deprives it of any social effec- 
tiveness other than discordant utterances from the 
various church conclaves. When the majority of 
clerics are prone to evade fundamental issues by is- 
suing edicts in condemnation of “secularism”? and 
“polities,” in much the same manner that entrenched 
political interests condemn the “Communist” and the 
“Bolshevist,”’ we are witnessing the phenomenon of 
aristocratic dignity. Both Church and State have a 
real antipathy to any idea or movement that may 
prove detrimental to their institutional security. 
Thus, I believe it reasonable to assume that, barring 
miracles, the Protestant Church will wake up from 
its sepulchral slumber to find itself in bed with that 
ugly bed-fellow, Fascism! 

The other path open to the church is one quite 
evidently distasteful to “socially respectable’’ people 
—the path to a socialized commonwealth. And it is 
admitted that for the church to choose this path 
entails the necessity of suffering certain very real 
sacrifices. Undoubtedly were the Protestant Church 
to demonstrate a decent swing in policy toward 
a militant technique of social change, many of its 
most substantial financial supporters would be “‘r- 
reversably’’ divorced from it for the moment, only 
to return to its comtorting arms when the promises of 
Fascism have vanished into thin air. Then again, to 
choose this path would necessitate an embarrassing 
frankness and realism of educational technique that 
might alienate the venders of goody-goody philoso- 
phies. Also, to choose this path would compel profess- 
ing Christians to taste a bit of the hemlock that has of 
late been a seemingly forgotten beverage. 

mgt truth, the Protestant Church must take its 
choice between the fantasies of Fascism and some 
form of socialized commonwealth. To say that these 
are the only two choices possible may appear unduly 
dogmatic, but it appears reasonable to me in the light 
of historic trends and economic analysis. Of course, 
I am told that ‘‘the church must not choose either 
path, and that it must maintain an impartial attitude 
and stand for the eternal values; the church cannot 
align itself with any particular political or economic 
philosophy.”’ This attitude is not only intellectually 
invalid, but factually without grounds. The Protes- 
tant Church today is a decided proponent of the classic 
economy, and demonstrates an obvious partisanship. 
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with the entrenched political parties. And, as I said 
above, eternal values have their peculiar objectifica- 
tion in every social scene, and, therefore, the church 
is logically bound to a definite alignment with those 
political and economic movements that most represent 
the eternal values! I seriously question if the Prot- 
estant Church today is aligned with such movements. 
And I do not mean that the church needs to run a 
candidate for the presidency or governorship, but that 
it does need realistically to align itself in the manner of 
educational emphasis and non-violent social action, 
with those minority groups that are striving to realize 
on this earth a closer approach to the eternal values! 
Isolated groups have been and are doing this thing, 
and glorify the religion of Jesus in so doing. If the 
Protestant Church as a whole finds it inconvenient to 
work toward some form of socialized commonwealth, 
it might as well deed its body to the auction block; 
for Fascism will make of it a mockery and an empty 
shell in which beautiful words will echo, meaningless, 
from wall to wall. 

The rebirth of the Protestant Church is found 
hidden in the seeds of a new society which boasts of a 
queer philosophy of brotherhood and a peculiar moti- 
vating force which might be called ‘‘achievement for 
service.” This new social order is an attempt of 
man progressively to achieve a bit of the eternal in 
life, commonly known as “‘ove.’”’ Strangely enough, 
this new society embodies a good deal of pure religion, 
in that it divorces itself from a satanic source of tem- 
poral conflict, i. e., economic competition. In fact, 
the socialized commonwealth lays definite claim to a 
scientific crystallization of social progress to date, 
and to the improved expression of aspiring man- 
kind! 

That the Protestant Church should cringe at the 
sight of such a new society seems incredible. But as 
one comes to an understanding of that quaint thing 
known as institutionalism, it appears less incredible 
and the more pitiable. 

Whatever the ultimate choice of political tech- 
nique, the least that the Protestant Church can do is to 
sanction unequivocally the socialized commonwealth 
as an end preferable to the agonizing interlude of a 
fascist state, and grant ecclesiastica] benediction and 
encouragement to whatever choice of technique the 
individual minister or parish may make! The Protes- 
tant Church must not only have the sympathy of 
liberality, but the conviction as well; and in this day of 
social crisis, the challenging note of conviction is sorely 
needed. To release the dynamic forces of Jesus’ gospel 
is to shatter the institution that has bound it in, but 
in the very disintegration shall we find the sparkling 
emergence of a new church—the organized movement 
that truly expresses the religion of our Spiritual 
Leader. 

Dedication to truth and righteousness, the ob- 
jectification of eternal values in the immediate hour, 
will be to move as a mighty crusade of God against evil! 
Vitalized by the powers of love, the true movement of 
Jesus’ followers will wipe away economic competition 
with all its refined vulgarities, it will sweep from 
off this planet those forces of organized selfishness 
and greed that permeate the present social struc- 
ture! 
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How will this gigantic task be accomplished, you 
ask? It may never be accomplished, for the impetus 
of such a movement is dependent upon the conse- 
crated will of its followers to deny themselves for the 
sake of humanity. And as long as there remain within 
the present church structure those glowing embers of 
pregnant truth and righteousness, there lies the hope 
that the day will come, a veritable millennium, when 
the whole structure will burst into flames of glory! 
But then again, if those embers are allowed to die of 
themselves, without the reinforcing glow and heat of 
kindred embers, the whole destiny of the Protestant 
Church lies in a continued existence through the re- 
maining days of senility, to the hour of its natural 
death as a social institution. 


* * ok 


MIRACLE SPRING 
“Tf winter comes, can spring be far behind?’’—Shelley. 


“Mother, when will spring be here? 
I’ve watched the sky and trees and ground 
And from them comes not one small sound; 
And not a single robin.” 


So cried a little tousled head, 

With red nose pushed against the pane 
And eager eyes that looked in vain— 
Winter’s little prisoner! 


“Not long now, my blessed boy,” 
Said she who knew of Nature’s Art, 
And, better still, a small boy’s heart; 
“Although the ground is white as starch 
Spring will ride on the winds of March; 
Although the trees are black and bare 
The sap will start in the roots down there; 
And the grass that lies under snow and sleet 
Will soon make a carpet for your feet; 
And the birds who left us ’way last fall, 
Have already heard our Northern call; 
For the Thief of Cold, who makes such plunder, 
Will run with fear at April’s thunder! 
Not long now, my little lad, 
The Earth and we shall again be glad.” 


So he nestled down against her knee 
And saw strange sights that are to be, 
Visions of March and April and May, 
Miracle spring now on its way! 


“God,” ery we, “‘when will our spring 
Come back from out our frozen Earth? 
When may we hope to feel new birth 
Astir within our lives?” 

“Not long now, my blessed child,” 

Says He who knows the Heaven’s chart 
And, better still, the human heart: 

“Already snows are giving way 
To Sun’s warm smile and lengthened day; 
E’en now, if you could see beneath, 

The crust of life is but a sheath 
Through which breaks up from thawing clod 
The very throbbing pulse of God!”’ 


So we kneel against the Eternal knee 
And watch strange sights that are to be; 
Visions of Lent and Easter Day, 
Miracle spring is on its way! 
WiC ers 
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Educators Fight Hitlerism Here 


David Englund 


HE national Red hunt promoted by William 
Randolph Hearst and reaching now into the 
schools and colleges, has met stiff opposition 
Bs]| in Massachusetts. The presidents of six- 
teen colleges of the state rose up en masse and forced 
the committee of education of the state legislature to 
grant a rehearing on two bills, either of which would 
require that all instructors and professors in tax- 
supported schools and colleges should take oaths of 
allegiance to the constitutions of state and nation. 

Such notable educators as Presidents James B. 
Conant of Harvard University, Karl T. Compton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Daniel 
L. Marsh of Boston University appeared before the 
legislative committee on Tuesday, April 2, and voiced 
their strenuous protests against the proposed laws. 
It was stressed that the measures would Hitlerize the 
public school and college teachers, and enable the 
“atrioteers”’ to hold clubs over their heads to make 
them say “‘the right things” in class-rooms and lecture 
halls. 

The special oath of allegiance required from 
Massachusetts teachers in one of the bills, is exactly 
the same as the oath which instructors must take in 
Germany, except that there the name of Hitler ap- 
pears instead of the Massachusetts constitution. 
This startling fact was pointed out by Prof. James H. 
Sheldon, a teacher of constitutional law at Harvard. 
He mentioned that Karl Barth, world-famous theo- 
logian, was thrown out of his chair in a leading uni- 
versity of Germany because he refused to give the 
Nazi salute each day as he entered his classroom, as 
required by Hitler of the teachers in Germany. ‘‘Let’s 
not put on the statute books the first step toward a 
Nazi, Fascist or Soviet school system,” Professor 
Sheldon urged. 

The Massachusetts colleges included in the pro- 
test were the following: Massachusetts State, Sim- 
mons, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Rad- 
cliffe, Harvard, Tufts, Williams, the International 
Y. M. C. A. College of Springfield, Holy Cross, Boston 
College, Amherst, Boston University, Smith, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke and Wheaton. The presidents of 
these institutions issued the ensuing joint statement: 


This oath is one which everyone would gladly take, 
but to require it of any one group of people is to cast the 
suspicion of disloyalty on this group. We respectfully 
protest against the implied distrust of the teachers of 
this state who have given their lives to the fulfillment of 
the patriotic duty of teaching the youth of this Com- 
monwealth. We do not dwell on the complications 
which would ensue in a large school or college where 
many teachers would have to be sworn in by the ap- 
pointive power. All the colleges would willingly under- 
take the most burdensome tasks if they felt they were of 
importance for the public good. 

We do not believe that this oath will be of the 
slightest service—no disloyal plotter or seditious con- 
spirator, if any such, indeed, exist in our whole teaching 
force, would hesitate to take this oath and then violate 
it. The swearing of oaths never stopped criminals from 
action. 


Moreover, college and university professors and 
students are under constant public surveillance which 
keeps them aware of the responsibility of their academic 
freedom, and at the same time tends to attract a dis- 
proportionate public attention to their acts and utter- 
ances. 

Oath-taking by conscientious professors could not 
increase the sense of responsibility they already feel, and 
oath-taking by persons not conscientious would be 
meaningless. 

This bill, if passed, might be the first step in a series 
of acts which some future legislature might enact, re- 
quiring oaths and tests of a political, social or even re- 
ligious nature, which would regiment our schools and 
colleges as they are so effectively regimented in Russia 
and certain other European countries. 

We regard the passage of this bill as unwise, un- 
necessary and tending to establish a dangerous precedent 
striking at the fundamental principles of liberty which 
our constitution guarantees. 


Also opposing the oath bills were 21,000 Massa- 
chusetts public school teachers, 80 percent of those in 
the state, banded together in the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation. Its secretary, Hugh Nixon, com- 
plained indignantly to the committee of the treatment 
given the state commissioner of education, Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, at the hearing. A large crowd of boosters 
for the teachers’ oath bill hissed and booed Dr. Smith, 
who is fighting the measure, in one of the most dis- 
graceful demonstrations in the Massachusetts State 
House in years. Furthermore, a member of the edu- 
cation committee overstepped his prerogatives to 
heckle the commissioner, and he and another com- 
mittee member threatened him with loss of his posi- 
tion. These Fascist tactics are significant, because 
the commissioner will be up for reappointment by 
Governor Curley, who has received blatant support 
from the Hearst newspapers, self-styled saviors of 
the country from Communism. 

Commissioner Smith contended that under one 
of the oath bills a teacher would not be allowed to 
criticize a draft law in time of war, to which an educa- 
tion committee member and legislator retorted that a 
teacher who opposed a draft law should be jailed! 

Prejudiced committee members were quick to ask 
the names of anyone against whom an imputation of 
“Redness’’ was cast. One such was Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow Dana, described as a former Har- 
vard professor now conducting a Communist school 
in Boston. President Conant of Harvard stated that 
Dana had held only minor positions at Harvard, 
many years ago. A Boston newspaper said that it 
had been unable to find the purported Communist 
school on the street on which it was declared to be 
situated. 

The opponents of the bill in general were ac- 
corded scant courtesy, the proponents encroaching 
heavily upon their time, and the chairman of the 
committee allowing a ranting agitator to run on end- 
lessly while leading educators and others waited to 
be heard. 


The Rev. George L. Paine expressed himself as 
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opposed to the bills as tending to crush liberty of 
thought and speech. He asserted that James Otis, 
Thomas Paine and William Lloyd Garrison, who took 
issue with existing laws of the past, would have been 
prevented from voicing their beliefs if such legislation 
had been on the statute books when they lived. 

Organized labor took a firm stand against the 
teachers’ oaths, although a spokesman maintained 
that no other body had fought Communism more 
vigorously than the American Federation of Labor. 
The oath law was also staunchly opposed by the 
Socialist Party and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

An actual plot to carry the Red-hunting into the 
churches was reported by a minister at the hearing. 


| He said that a member of the American Legion had 


told him of a conspiracy, at a meeting of that or- 
ganization, to obtain membership on the governing 
boards of local churches so that ministers might be 
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spied on and any Communistic pastors removed. 
Alfred Baker Lewis, Socialist candidate for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts at the last election, charged 
that the bill was an attempt to Hitlerize America. 
A New England representative of the Communist 
Party scoffed at the proposed legislation, which he said 
would not prevent Communists from continuing their 


. movements for a change jn the government. 


War veterans’ groups throughout the state are 
solidly behind the measure, and virtually every one 
has been represented at the hearings, as has each 
Elks’ lodge in the state, in support of the bill. 

The military cheer leaders gave a poor example 
of allegiance to the constitutional provision of freedom 
of speech, when they tried to deny outstanding edu- 
eators of this country a fair hearing. It gives an 
inkling of what the teachers may expect if either of 
the bills becomes law. 


John Woolman--The Quaker Socrates 


Ralph Grieser 


QT is an axiom that those who ask questions learn 
the facts. Quietness may nurture dumbness. 
Naturally, young people are interested in any 
one who is questioning the ways of men and of 
God. Because of his human urge, no doubt, we love 
Socrates. As we observe his inquiring finger, our hopes 
of finding the facts are encouraged. 

The last two hundred years have changed our 
physical environment through the development of 
practical science, but fundamentally the heart of 
youth is still questioning. If someone will teach us how 
to ask, then we know we shall find the truth of life. 

Those of us who are acquainted with John Wool- 
man, called by his friends the Quaker Socrates, love 
him because he never lost this eagerness to know, to 
see, to feel, to decide. Although he lived several 
centuries ago, he is no less real to us than a modern 
Christian Socrates. Following the truth, he dared to be 
different. 

Who was John Woolman, the Quaker Socrates? 
When did he live? What are some of the facts of his 
life? 

In 1678 John Woolman I, grandfather of the 
Quaker Socrates, arrived at Burlington, West Jersey, 
from Gloucestershire, England. Something of his 
character may be revealed in the fact that he built 
himself a brick house in which two generations of the 
Woolmans lived comfortably, which served also as a 
Quaker meeting-house. One of his sons, Samuel, be- 
came a man of affairs on this western plantation, and 
upon his father’s death occupied the old home estate. 
By application of his intelligence and strength he 
added to the farm with the help of his wife, Elizabeth 
Burr. Seven sons and six daughters were born to them. 
John, the Quaker Socrates, was born in 1720, being 
their fourth child and eldest son. 

John’s early home environment in West Jersey 
was among English Quakers. English customs pre- 
yailed. He speaks of his family as “we who are of 
middle station between poverty and riches.” At 
school he was a good student, at home he read in his 
father’s library, and digested books borrowed from 


friends, even from John Smith the historian. Regularly 
the Woolman family gathered about their father, 
Samuel, on the first day of the week, for Scripture 
reading and verse memorizing. All the sons grew to be 
men of concise speech and upright character. 

John’s mind was very sensitive to the will of God, 
to the value of human life, and it was also appreciative 
of animal life. As a boy, going to a neighbor’s house 
one day, he was tempted to throw stones at a mother 
robin who fluttered about her nest guarding her young 
ones. Quickly he hit her and she fell down, dead. At 
first he was pleased with his marksmanship, but 
shortly the meaning of the situation sank into his 
mind, and he was seized with horror, as he says, “at 
having, in a sportive way, killed an innocent creature 
while she was careful for her young.’’ What was he 
to do next, now that the harm had been done? ‘‘After 
some painful considerations on the subject,” he writes, 
“T climbed up the tree, took all the young birds and 
killed them, supposing that better than to leave them 
to pine away and die miserably. I then went on my 
errand, and for some hours could think of little else 
but the cruelties I had committed, and was much 
troubled.” 

At the age of sixteen he fell victim to an illness 
which stimulated his serious thinking even more, and 
finally led to a religious experience of significance to 
the rest of his life. In this experience he saw the gulf 
between what he was traveling toward in his rough life, 
and the end he really wanted to reach. He came to the 
conclusion that “‘this life must be governed by the 
Divine principle .... True religion consisted in an 
inward life, wherein the Heart doth Love and Rever- 
ence God the Creator, and learn to Exercise true 
justice and Goodness, not only toward all men, but 
also toward the Brute Creatures.” 

When he became of age, John Woolman left his 
father’s house and became the attendant at a shop- 
keeper and baker’s place. Like Benjamin Franklin, 
he pursued his studies whenever he was not working. 
He spoke to shopkeepers who were cruel to their beasts 
of burden, and shortly became interested in the horror 
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of chattel slavery, a battle which occupied a large part 
of his life. 

At the age of twenty-three he was licensed to 
preach by his Quarterly Meeting of the Quaker 
Church. To support himself at preaching, he con- 
tinued to keep books at the store, and to learn the 
tailor’s trade on the side. It seemed to him that in the 
tailor’s work he could support himself without being 
entangled in the business world, for he desired to live 
the simple life. 

Meanwhile he journeyed on preaching missions. 
He included Indians in his work. We find that he 
pledged six pounds to the New Jersey Association for 
Helping Indians. Hostile Indian tribes received him 
gladly. In 1766 he traveled to the eastern shore of 
Maryland to minister among the people there. When 
the French and Indian War came, he helped only as 
he was forced to, and did his best not to support the 
war, for he knew and loved the Indians. 

In time, he moved to his small farm and nursery 
of apple trees, and worked at the tailor’s trade when 
necessary to support himself. His life was kept simple. 
For the years to follow he increased his preaching 
journeys and continued the fight against slavery. 

The whole world was his parish, for at the age of 
fifty-two he felt the call to visit his people in England. 
Since he was to meet his death that year abroad, there 
are a few more things we might notice about his 
character and philosophy to reveal the man who 
appeared in London in 1772. It will be well to look 
more closely at the sensitive Christian heart of John 
Woolman as he waited on the dock for the boat to take 
him to England. 

As we have noted, he had given up merchandizing 
in favor of tailoring, so that he could withdraw from 
the business world. The hustle and scurrying about of 
men to snatch up money and luxuries burdened him. 
He once wrote: “So great is the hurry in the Spirit 
of this world, that in aiming to do business quick and 
gain wealth, the Creation.at this day doth loudly 
groan.’ At another time he said: ‘‘Expensive living 
hath called for a large supply, and in answering this 
call the faces of the poor have been ground away and 
made thin through hard dealing.”” To alleviate the 
restlessness of the society of his day he advocated 
plain living. Women were urged to cooperate con- 
scientiously in this problem of abolishing excess hurry 
to supply useless demands. 

One would think that his conformity with the 
unusually plain dress in vogue among eighteenth cen- 
tury Quakers would have satisfied anyone’s aversion 
to excess in dress. But not so with John Woolman. 
Reflecting upon the unnecessary work involved in 
dyeing clothes, and the purpose of dyes to cover up 
dirt, as well as to please the eye, he resolved to replace 
his worn pieces of clothing with undyed ones, even to 
the extent of getting a beaver hat of natural color when 
white hats were the fashion. 

He always valued life in all its forms. It was he 
who declined to use sugar because it was a product of 
West Indian slave labor. After 1766 he abandoned his 
riding horse when outside his own province, in order 
to come nearer to the lives of those with whom he 
hoped to visit and labor. Even in a friend’s house, he 
refused to use silver utensils or vessels; he considered 


such extravagance cause for unnecessary labor. He 
even advised against supporting sleight-of-hand per- 
formers by attending their shows, since men in that 
capacity were of no use’in the world. He declined to 
ride in stage-coaches because horses were often killed 
by hard driving, and drivers were sometimes frozen 
to death by exposure. At harvest time it was the usual 
custom to slaughter a calf to serve the helpers. This 
was regularly done by bleeding, but Woolman in his 
love for all life prepared a block so that the creature’s 
life might be exterminated at a single blow. These 
little glimpses reveal the sensitiveness of a questioning, 
Christian conscience, even before the cruelties of the 
industrial revolution had reached America. 

As well as putting life at a premium, he was aware 
of the oneness of society. To use his own words, he 
felt that he was mixed with his fellow-creatures in their 
misery, and could not consider himself a distinct, 
separate being. Nowhere does he solicit public sym- 
pathy, nor give way to selfish anxiety—he offered no 
prayers for special personal favors. “The law of 
Christ,” he said, ‘“‘consisted in tenderness towards our 
fellow-creatures, and a concern so to walk that our 
conduct may not be the means of strengthening them 
in error.”” He saw some good in everybody, and was 
careful not to extinguish it. 

With a call to love the English people too, he 
made plans to include them in his parish. Some 
difficulty occurred, however, over the selection of 
passage on the ship. His friends urged him to have a 
comfortable cabin, but he held certain scruples against 
such a passage. He observed that there were a lot of 
unnecessary carvings and imagery inside and outside 
of the cabin which his triends had chosen for him. 
To his singleness of purpose that seemed very unneces- 
sary; it had cost too much in human life to produce it, 
and, further, the boat owner was exacting too high a 
price for it. So Woolman got his way, and went steer- 
age. This would afford him a chance to learn some- 
thing about the hard life of sailor apprentices, a group 
of workers in which he was always interested. About 
this experience we read in his Journal: “As my lodging 
in the Steerage, now near a week, hath afforded me 
sundry opportunities of seeing, hearing, and feeling, 
with respect to the life and spirit of many poor sailors, 
an inward exercise of Soul hath attended me... .” 

The boat arrived in London in time for a church | 
meeting he wanted to attend. Strange though he was, | 
the Quakers there soon learned to love him. His love | 
for men took him inquiring everywhere. The wretched- 
ness of English workingmen, and the low wages offered | 
them, forced Woolman to ery out, “Oh, may the 
wealthy consider the poor.’’ While aboard he wrote 
only a few notes home to his family, and those on little 
scraps of paper, so the postboy’s labor might be light. 

Pp einethe fall of that year, 1772, an illness overtook 
him, and his untimely death followed. According to 
Thomas Priestman: ‘In the Forepart of his Illness, 
he gave Directions concerning his Papers and Funeral 
with the same Ease and Composure as if going on a 
Journey, and during the whole time, his Understanding 
was wonderfully preserved, clear, and sound, and his 
Mind so supported in Stillness, patience, resignation, 
and fortitude, as made it very edifying and instructive 
to be with him.” 
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These were his last words in writing: ‘I believe 
my being here is in the Wisdom of Christ; I know not 
as to Life or Death.”’ 

Calmly this Christian Socrates died at the: age ee 
fifty-two, and was buried according to the instructions 


which he had previously: dictated: “‘An ash coffin made 


.plain without any manner of superfluities, the corpse 


to: be wrapped in cheap: flannel, the expense of which 
I leave my wearing clothes to defray, as also the dig- 
ging of the grave.’ 


This Tantalizing Life 


Charles E. Park 


I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.—John 16 : 12. 


because of what they say, as because of wheat 
they imply. Christ has many things to say 

2x4} to his disciples, but he cannot say them now. 
There is no time to say them. The precious moments 
are slipping away. This last supper which they are 
éating together is about finished. Judas has already 
left the room to make final arrangements for his un- 
enviable part in the approaching tragedy. The 
moment is almost here for them to sing the group of 
psalms with which every well-ordered Passover supper 
should end, and make their way out through the gate 
of the city, across the Vale of Jehoshaphat, up into 
the cool merciful shadows of the Garden of Geth- 
semane. There is no time to say these many things 
that remain to be said. They will have to wait. 
They must be postponed. 

But that is just the implication that arrests our 
attention. The things must wait, but wait for what? 
They must be postponed, but postponed how long? 
Was this merely Christ’s polite way of saying goodby, 
without actually speaking those blunt words? We 
have all known elderly people whose pet superstition 
it was never to say a definite goodby. No matter 
how long the journey, or how remote the chance of 
ever meeting again, they would never recognize the 
finality of a separation. It was always ‘‘au revoir,”’ 
“till we meet again.”’” Was it merely this that Christ 
was doing, saying goodby without speaking the words? 
Or must we find in his words an implication literally 
intended, that a time was really coming when they 
should meet again, a time when that which must now 
be postponed should be taken up again and perfected? 

Come to think of it, this implied belief in a future 
meeting was quite in keeping with Christ’s thought. 
He had inherited in full measure the Jewish habit of 
precision in thought, and the Jewish craving for jus- 
tice. In God’s world, every debt must be paid, and 
every due collected. Every equation must be bal- 
anced, and every wrong compensated. There could 
be no loose ends or dangling threads in God’s world; 
and our easy acceptance of “friction, waste, and 
slips,” of efforts that come to nought, of streams of 
causation that seep away and are forever lost in the 
sands of oblivion, would have filled them with ab- 
horrence. How could such incompletenesses be 
reconciled with the thought of God’s moral nature? 

Milton describes Satan’s journey through the 
void in search of the newly created world. The first 
indication he has that he is nearing his destination is 
a region known as Limbo, which he has to traverse. 
This Limbo is God’s wastebasket, or rubbish heap, 
where He has thrown out all the scraps and tag-ends 


that. were incidental ‘to His ‘creation; all His false 
starts, and mistaken attempts, and bad investments, 
and foolish experiments. 

All the unaccomplished works of nature’s hand, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, : 

Dissolv’d on earth, flee thither, and in vain, 

Till final dissolution, wander here. 
This notion of Limbo, God’s elemental wastebasket, 
holds a very.important place in our theological pic- 
ture. We could not get along without it. To the Jew, 
it was an impossible idea: God needs no wastebasket; 
He never makes a mistake; all things have their place 
and their function and their balance, and their com- 
pensation in a world managed by an infinitely just 
and moral God. 

Christ shared this predilection to the full. Nota 
sparrow falleth on the ground without your Father. 
The very hairs of your head are all numbered. There 
is no flaw in the completeness of God’s being, no slip 
in the moral precision of His government. Can there 
be anything more touching than the Jews’ willingness 
to acknowledge their own sinfulness, even though they 
could not recognize it, rather than impugn the justice 
of God’s action? As Lamentations has it: ‘Let us 
search and try our ways, and turn again to the Lord.” 
They had to search. But they preferred to find the 
cause of that terrible calamity in their own sinfulness, 
rather than in some slip of God’s justice. Probably 
we shall never know into what depths of terrified 
misery they descended when at last they had to face 
the appalling fact that they were not sinners, at least 
not enough to account for their calamities, and that 
the calamities must be charged to some fault in God’s 
moral nature. Both Job and Ecclesiastes are full of 
that “horror of a great darkness;’’ for as we read Job 
we find that what he bewails is not so much his un- 
merited punishment, as that he has lost his confidence 
in the moral completeness of God. 

The Jews could not long remain in that state. 
Both Job and Ecclesiastes are nothing but snapshots of 
them, taken when they were passing through the dark- 
est defile in their Valley of Shadow. A belief in the 
moral constitution of the world God had created, and 
in the moral rationality of the life He had given them, 
was the only sunshine in which their souls could live. 
Into that sunshine they must emerge. But how were 
they toemerge? They could not deny their calamities. 
They could not deny their innocence of any sin suf- 
ficient to account for those calamities. What was 
there left but to say that the calamities were due 
to God’s moral failure? But that was what they 
would not say. 

There was just one way out of the dilemma. This 
world was only a fragment of reality; there was more 
beyond. This life was only one chapter in God’s epic 
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of life; there were more chapters to follow. Slowly 
the belief came; and it came because it had to come. 
It was squeezed out of them. They were driven to 
it by their utter refusal to dwell permanently in the 
gloom of Job and Ecclesiastes, the gloom of Godless- 
ness. 

To emerge from that gloom they had to believe 
that this world is too small an area, and this life too 
brief a time, for the complete operation of God’s taint- 
less justice. God needed a larger stage for His divine 
drama. And of course there must be that larger 
stage. All this is gathered up in Christ. His mind 
was the mind of his people at its best. His thought 
leaped ahead to heights of vision which he knew they 
must scale, and showed the way. When he speaks of 
Heaven, the legions of angels, the kingdom of God, 
the Father’s house, he is using the terms of his day to 
express ideas which we are dull indeed if we cannot 
discover: that God’s Being is complete; His nature is 
moral perfection; His justice is faultless; life is rational 
and full of meaning; and in so far as this world is too 
small a stage for the full enactment of his drama, 
there are regions of life beyond, where broken purposes 
are completed, where equations are rectified, and 
where the many things remaining to be said are con- 
tinued in conversations of ineffable beauty. 

We cannot hesitate over the implication then; 
without doubt Christ had in mind a coming life, the 
other half of this unfinished and tantalizing existence. 
“T have yet many things to say unto you. Ye cannot 
bear them now. But never mind. There will be an 
opportunity. Death is only the pause between the 
stanzas of our song, and after the pause we shall take 
it up again and find it a ‘nobler, sweeter song’ than 
we had dreamed.” 

In all this Christ is thinking and believing for us, 
as well as for his fellow-countrymen. Our dilemma 
is not unlike theirs. Here we have a fleeting taste of 
this wonderful experience called life; a taste which, 
even at its best, is fragmentary and tantalizing. All 
thoughtful men have felt this, and strange to say 
those who have lived most richly have felt it most 
strongly. The old Persian legend declares that when 
the spirit of man comes to the brink of the River of 
Death he finds an angel waiting for him. ‘Tell me 
who you are,” says the man; and the angel replies, 
“T am the image of your interrupted manhood. I am 
that which you were meant to be, but could not. 
I am your true self. Henceforth you and I shall go 
on together into life.”’ 

What human life was ever lived that did not 
leave room for that angelic form; or that did not feel 
the need of such a conception to supply the unfinished 
part, and bring the self to its true wholeness? “So 
much to do, so little done;’’ the chances we see, but 
never improve; the thoughts that gleam for a moment 
like meteors in our sky, but can never be followed 
through; the friendships that invite us with their 
promise of happiness, but can never be cultivated; 
the ideals that win our sanction, but have to be 
neglected,—can anyone say that there have been none 
of these fair valleys into which his pioneer soul has 
ey looked, and then reluctantly has had to hurry 
on? 


Our life at its best is incomplete. Must it be so; 


or does its very incompleteness force us, as it forced 
Christ, to open our hearts to a thrilling conjecture, 
to an overpowering surmise, to a wild and beautiful 
hope: that this life is not all, that other chapters 
await us, that in our Father’s house there are other 
and fairer chambers awaiting us where the broken 
threads of our human love are picked up and carried 
on? 

All this may be so, but does it prove anything? 
Just because belief in continued life is desired or even 
needed, does it follow that such life exists? Just be- 
cause our souls are so fashioned that they thrive best 
in a certain environing reality, does it prove such a 
reality? The point may be argued as well affirmatively 
as negatively. But Easter time is a time for daring 
speculations, when our accustomed forms of thought 
appear but as earthen vessels quite inadequate to 
contain the visions that arise within us; and an even 
more daring speculation comes to us. , 

Is there a creative power in belief? Can we 
transmute a hope into reality just by needing it, and 
wanting it, and believing with all our might that it is 
real? Is there an ineffable sensitiveness in the Most 
High? Does God say, ““To those who want me not I 
am not; but if a man seek me he shall find me; and if 
aman want me, and need the life I have to give, his 
very want shall make me real, his very need shall be 
the creative impulse to make my gift of life come 
true?” 

Only at Easter time do we dare to speak such 
thoughts; but there is a divine enchantment about 
the Day to which such thoughts are not uncongenial. 
For the Day is trying in unearthly ways to tell us 
comfortable things: that life is very mysterious; that 
we can know but little; that we must hope and believe 
the rest; that the answer, when it comes, will not 
disappoint us. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALIST BUILDING DESTROYED 


A business block owned by the Universalist General Con- | 


vention at Weymouth Landing, Mass., near the Braintree line, 
was completely destroyed by an explosion early in the morning 
of Wednesday, April 10. One man was killed and several were 
injured. We give here part of the story of this unusual catas- 
trophe as it appeared in The Boston Evening Transcript: 

“The blast, which occurred just before two o’clock this 
morning, may have been indirectly caused by the northeast 
storm. The heavy rainfall has flooded Smelt Brook, which prac- 


tically forms the boundary line as it runs under Commercial — 


Street. Washington Square, which is in a hollow, was filled with 
water to the depth of three feet and cellars of stores were flooded. 

“The fire departments of both towns were called out to pump 
water from cellars, while other town employees opened clogged 
catch basins. Braintree firemen worked at one side of the square 
and the Weymouth force at the side on which the explosion took 
place. 

“It occurred in a one-story building of stone and brick, oc- 
cupied by one of the W. T. Grant Company stores, a First 
National store, a Woolworth establishment and a chain bakery 
operated by Friend Brothers, Inc. 

“Firemen had been working about an hour when a strong 
odor of illuminating gas became apparent. A town employee 
telephoned the gas company and a member of the emergency 
crew was sent to the building to look for the leak. At the same 
time several of the men thought they detected the odor of refrig- 
erant used in the cooling apparatus of the First National Stores. 

“J. Ralph Bacon, chief of the Weymouth fire department, 
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ordered his men out of the building at once and extended the 
order to managers and employees of the several stores who had 
been summoned from their homes because of the flood. 

“All hurried to the exits but before they reached safety there 
was an explosion, followed by a flash of flame. In a split second 
there came a second detonation, which blew four-fifths of the 
building into a mass of fragments, rocked the entire area and 
scattered destruction in all directions. 

“Masses of brick and great blocks of stone were hurled into 
the air, while steel girders were thrown into the street. The roof 
of the building was lifted and then dropped on to the debris al- 
most intact, but the front and the wall at the right side dis- 
appeared entirely. 

“For a time it was thought that William T. Gorman, the gas 
company employee, had been trapped in the wreckage. It de- 
veloped, however, that he had left the store to go to his truck for 
tools, and as the flood had caused him to park the vehicle some 
distance away he escaped injury. 

“Mrs. Helen Vallas, of 15 Friend Street, Weymouth, had 
gone to the place with her husband, Louis Vallas, who conducts 
a news agency and variety shop three doors away from the 
building, on the Braintree side. She was in the doorway of the 
First National store when Brown (the manager) hurried out and 
pushed her away, warning her that there was danger of an ex- 
plosion. As she turned to run the blast occurred and a falling 
‘sign struck her head, bruising it badly. 

“Chief Bacon ordered a general alarm sounded which 
brought apparatus from Braintree and Quincy. The fire that 
followed the explosion was quickly controlled, however. Brown 
was buried in wreckage and his skull fractured. He died while 
being hurried to a hospital. The fireman and others who were 
injured were dragged out by their comrades, including the Brain- 
tree detail who were working under the direction of Chief Fred 
J. Tenney.” 

A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the Universalist General 
Convention, was early on the scene, attending the preliminary 
investigations being made and getting facts. He ordered an 
architect to take charge at once for the Convention. After con- 
ference with Victor A. Friend, president of the Universalist 
‘General Convention, a special meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the Board of Trustees was called. 
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ANOTHER LITTLE HILL FARM 


Dear Johannes: 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan own a farm too. I am not stating 
this as an item of news. For twenty-one years it has been their 
comfort and inspiration; no friend has escaped their presence 
without an enthusiastic, though doubtless prejudiced, descrip- 
tion of its charms. 

Each summer we clear our lungs of the monoxide-gas-filled 
air of our big city and, driving over the back road from Keene, 
give a friendly toot-toot of the horn to our neighbors to let them 
know we are back, and drive up to the wide side door—thirty- 
four inches, all one board. But, like you, Johannes, before we 
turn the key in the lock we must see if the phoebe is nesting on 
the wide shelf we put under the eaves of the back porch. She 
has never failed to be there to welcome us. 

One sad spring the tree swallow was not in her hole under 
the eaves at the front of the house, and we felt as if we had lost a 
friend. 

The great-crested flycatcher is in her box on the ash tree, 
and the barn swallows are up in the old barn, now known as Mr. 
Jonathan’s “sanctum sanctorum.” (The horse moved out of 
the box stall when we bought the place and, after several years of 
cleaning and airing, Mr. Jonathan moved in “‘as was.’’) 

A slow tour around to see if our pet perennials have been 
winter-killed. Have the grape vines been pruned and are the 
cherry trees and early apples going to bear? It is a ceremony 
and a dedication of our spirits to the things we love. 

, Before the luggage is unpacked we light a fire on the great 
hearth, and then peace broods over our tired and troubled souls. 
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If it is a pleasant day we are soon dressed in old bathing 
suits and on our way to the lake for a swim. 

The road is over the “Boulevard” through the pine trees. 
It was surveyed and built by Mr. Jonathan, and as he cannot 
bear to cut a living tree it is fearfully, if not wonderfully, made. 
Besides circling many trees, it is steep at the last, so unless you 
are “quick” on the steering wheel you had better walk. 

Some people do—‘‘Aunt Sadie” did. ‘“‘Aunt Sadie’’ ar- 
rived one day with friends who never fail to drive about fifteen 
miles several times each summer for a swim in “our” lake. She 
rode down to the beach, I suspect because the driver would not 
stop and she dared not jump, but no amount of coaxing persuaded 
her to ride back. Needless to say it was her last appearance. 

One need have no fear with Mr. Jonathan behind the wheel. 
He knows every projecting root and every hollow. Every tree is 
his special friend—did he not save its life? 

Mrs. Jonathan starts at once for the middle of the lake, and 
then remembers that she cannot swim as many miles as she once 
could, so turns over and floats and looks at the clouds. In the 
woods the oven-bird is calling loudly for a “teacher” and the 
black-throated green warbler is saying “trees, trees, murmuring 
trees;” if I could translate the liquid song of the hermit thrush 
I could give you a message straight from God. 

By the time we are dressed the neighbors have begun to drop 
in to tell us the news. We hear about the cow which nearly froze 
during the long, cold spell in the winter, until her owner went out 
at the end of the fourth day and dressed her jauntily and gaily 
in an old fur coat. 

We hear of the sudden snow which arrived after everyone 
had gone to bed, one night in April. When they woke up there 
were three feet of blue snow on the ground, and on a neighbor’s 
clothes line it stood up ten inches. 

They may sound like “‘tall stories” to you, but they are very 
exciting to us who have lived in an oil vapor-heated apartment 
all winter, where, with two windows open and most of the ra- 
diators off, it has seldom gone below seventy-five degrees. Our 
only struggle with the elements has been to get the chains on 
when the road was slippery. Yes, the news of the winter is 
better than The New York Times and all the “‘news fit to print.” 

When we first bought the place we tried to find out when the 
house was built, but ‘‘the oldest inhabitant’’ assured us no one 
knew. As the boards are very wide—from twenty to thirty-four 
inches—they must have been cut from the primeval forest, and 
the chimney is built with clay instead of plaster. 

“Who do you suppose lighted the first fire on this great 
hearth?” we often ask each other as we watch the flames curling 
up the big chimney. 

One year we decided to trace back the deeds to the original 
owner. It was an easy matter to trace them back to 1823, when 
Merrimack County was divided. Before that time they were 
kept in Nashua and are still there—at least some of them. We 
spent a long, delightful day among them, but did not find out 
that for which we searched. We never shall unless we can find a 
map of the first land grants, and though we have followed many 
clues we cannot find one. But about 1826 we found Ard and 
Alkmena. 

Alkmena’s father, Joseph, died in 1824, and soon after Ard 
and Alkmena came to cook their corn meal porridge on the big 
crane in the fireplace. Much of the life story of Ard and Alkmena 
you can find in the office of the Recorder of Deeds in Concord. 

Joseph owned much land and reared a large family, as his 
will shows. Ard was of different caliber—he wasted his substance 
and died so much in debt that the farm had to be sold at auction. 
The list of items and pieces is most interesting, but Ard’s funeral 
expenses will give you some idea of the low cost of dying in those 
days: “Casket, $3.50. Cloth for funeral clothes, $1.50. To 
neighbor for notifying relatives, $1.65. Minister, $1.00.” 

One quiet Sunday afternoon we went down to the little 
cemetery near our house and found their grave-stones by the side 
of Joseph, who was the first person laid to rest in that peaceful 
spot. 

By the side of Ard are three little graves, the only children, 


who. had died before’ life could BES laid its-hurdens too heavily 
upon their shoulders.;..; | 
As I stood ieieng down at, ae aoa i ae hate the three 
dollar and, fifty cent; casket and, the one dollar and fifty cent 
clothes, asi well as Ard himself, were only dust, but as. I, wended 
my way slowly home and opened the familiar old door, Ard and 
Alkmena walked beside me. I thought. of the simple life and 
homely: duties :they must have had. After.all_—life and love 
and death are the same thrilling experience to each of us. 

The old: home was home to them as.it is.to us, and I doubt 
not they leved it as much as do we. 

Yours for an, ld fant aad 
Mrs. Jonathan. 
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' ALBERT H. HOMANS 


Albert H. Homans, one of our prominent laymen, died at 
his home in, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, early Monday evening, 
April first, after a long illness. A beautiful and impressive 
memorial service was held at the house on Thursday, in which 
the Rev. Dilworth Lupton and the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of 
our Cleveland church participated, as did also Dr. George C. 
Baner of Akron. The large attendance and the sincere expres- 
sions of sorrow and loss bore testimony to the high esteem and 
affection in which he was so universally held. 

Mr. Homans, who was in his fifty-sixth year, was born in 
Cleveland and had always lived there. He had a Universalist 
background, early became a member and a regular attendant of 
All Souls Church, and was always a dependable worker in one 
or more of its departments. Asa young man he was active in the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and was the author of a play 
which was given at one of their social functions. At this period 
of his church life he was associated for several years with Roger. 
F. Etz, now our General Superintendent. Albert was one of the 
late Dr. Carl F. Henry’s “‘boys,”’ and the bond of friendship be- 
tween them, formed so many years ago, continued through life. 
On one occasion, while still in his teens, he prepared and de- 
livered the sermon at the regular morning worship when Mr. 
Henry was obliged to be away, and the result of his efforts would 
have done credit to one many years his senior. About four years 
ago, in Mr. Pullman’s enforced absence, he again prepared and 
delivered a sermon of which any trained minister might well 
have been proud. 

Mr. Homans served on the board of trustees of the Univer- 
salist church most of the time for over thirty years, and was 
moderator a number of terms. Besides giving so freely of his 
time and thought, he was for many years one of our largest con- 

.tributors financially. Upon the merging of All Souls Univer- 
salist Church and the First Unitarian Church three years ago, 
his interest and activity continued unabated, and he was just 
completing a three-year term on the board, and for one of those 
years he also served as chairman of the church school committee. 
He was for some years an officer of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and had he consented to serve would undoubtedly have 
been the unanimous choice for its president some years ago. 

A lover of children and always devoted to their interests, he 
made a thorough study of religious education, and it was perhaps 
in this field, in which he was ably assisted by Mrs. Homans, that 
he did his most effective church work. As superintendent of the 
church school he was in touch with many children and young 
people, and his wholesome and interesting remarks in connection 
with the opening service of worship, as well as his kindliness and 
gentle dignity, must surely have made lasting and beneficial 
impressions upon those who took advantage of the privilege 
which his leadership afforded. He was also active in the church 
school work of the State and General Conventions, and served as 
treasurer of the General Sunday School Association for a number 
of years. 

But Mr. Homans’ church activities were but a part of an 
unusually full and busy life. In his twenty-seventh year he 
married Miss Edith Chase, and their family life was as nearly 
ideal as one could imagine. It was his home that claimed his 
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highest, devotion and it was undoubtedly the greatest joy of his 


life. Besides his wife he leaves five children, three sons and, two 


daughters, the older, daughter being married. He is also survived 


. by two.younger sisters, to whom he has always been.a wonderfully 


good brother. 
As asuccessful business man engaged i in the manufacture and 


-marketing of roofing cement, paints and varnishes, he was a 


working executive in three companies. But even here “‘business’’ 
matters did not claim: his entire attention, for he found time to 
interest himself in the problems and difficulties of his employees 
and others with whom he came in contact, and many individuals 
are today leading happier. and more useful lives because of the 
encouragement and assistance rendered by this understanding 
and sympathetic man of affairs. 

Professionally Mr. Homans was a chemist, having graduated 
in 1901 from Case School of Applied Science, which he entered 
after receiving the preparatory training offered by the Cleveland 
grammar and high schools. Gifted with a particularly keen in- 
tellect, and possessed of an insatiable desire to know the truth 
about any subject in which he interested himself, he excelled in 
school as he has excelled since his schoo] days. An inveterate 
reader of good literature, he was constantly adding to his already 
broad knowledge. His interests were many and diversified— 
family, friends, church, business, culture. A lover of music, art 
and literature, he had in the past year or two made something of 
a hobby of poetry, and was the author of several real poems. 

He was attracted only by the worth-while things of life, and 
lived his religion, which was always sane and practical. Abso- 
lutely clean and honorable in every way, he was kind, gentle, 
generous, sympathetic, and genuinely good through and through; 
yet he was no mollycoddle or goody-goody person, but strong, 
virile and upstanding, and able to give a good account of himself 
in any situation. He had so much zest for life, so much to live 
for, and meant so much to so many of us, that it is difficult to be- 
come reconciled to his going. Yet we know that he really lived a 
big life after all, and we account that life a blessing which will 
remain with us always in memory and influence. 

George A. Peabody. 


BACH 


This year the whole world is celebrating the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Johann Sabastian Bach, uni- 
versally recognized as the greatest of all musicians. Scarcely a 
program of any importance has been given through the season 
that has not featured a number by this great master. No one man 
has left so deep a mark on the history of music or has exerted so 
strong and far-reaching an influence upon the development of 
music as Bach. He is the great source from whom all that is best 
and most enduring in our modern music has been derived. We 
should indeed be grateful to have had, as the basis of the whole 
structure of our music, the works of so great a genius that even 
today, two hundred and fifty years later, we are continually 
finding new depths of inspiration and interest in his writings. On 
Sunday, the music for our morning worship meeting is to be taken 
from the works of this great master. Much of his music was 
written for the church. It is unsurpassed in its dignity, its sin- 
cerity, its purity, and its high spiritual ideals—The Builder, 
Peoria, Ill. 


AN APRIL SHOWER 
Norma Fuller Hawkins 
I watched an April shower 
That came from out the skies 
As gently as a tear 
Might fall from angel eyes! 


, 


I watched the sunlight creeping 
Across the misty miles, 
A-bringing back a rainbow 
As bright as angel smiles! 8 
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EASTER FLOWERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

How you would enjoy the wild flowers here this year. I was 
going to write you a letter describing a recent trip, but there are 
no words that are adequate. This year one speaks of the flowers 
in terms of miles rather than acres. There is a violet sea of lupine 
of more than three thousand acres in one patch, and on the hill- 
sides above are flaming acres of poppies and bright yellow core- 
opsis. The ground is completely hidden so that one sees only 
flowers. In the Kern River Valley the mountains are aflame 
with poppies from the base to the top, and on a recent trip they 
marched up the hillside and were lost in the snow that covered 
the tops of the mountains. 

I have courage to believe that our church is still a church, 
rather than a temporary political or social movement. It is 
difficult to keep a sense of the eternal in an age that is dominated 
by the experimental. That you still have the longer vision and 
the longer reach is an inspiration, and gives me a sense of fellow- 
ship when I pick up the Leader. 

Ray D. Cranmer. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 


THE FLIRTATIOUS UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your fine editorial of March 30, ““Why We Publish Some 
Things,” reaffirming your excellent policy of refusing to suppress 
the news of important denominational matters, encourages me 
to call your attention to recent happenings in Univer- 
salist churches which seem to indicate a rather interesting 
trend. 

I refer to the growing tendency toward flirtations—not of 
course by individuals, but by Universalist churches and the 
denomination as a whole. 

Not long ago the Universalists were flirting with the Con- 
gregationalists, but left them and are now “keeping company”’ 
with the Unitarians. At the same time, one of the most promi- 
nent Universalist churches is now openly encouraging the ad- 
vances of the Spiritualists. 

Even that might be condoned—for the Spiritualists do 
furnish very interesting Sunday evening entertainment, and a 
seance in a cathedral has the charm of novelty—but flirting 
is getting to be so much of a denominational habit that one 
Universalist minister is even coquetting with the humanists! 
And you and I know that that would never do. 

This minister wrote me recently, “I have been wondering, 
since the Divine Paternity has gone into Spiritualism without 
any marked injury to them, except to make it necessary to put 
out the standing-room-only sign, why you and I cannot do some- 
thing.’’ Thereupon he proposed that I should preach humanism 
in his Universalist church Sunday evenings! 

If a crowd is what he wants, he had better follow the example 
of Divine Paternity and tie up with the Spiritualists, for there 
are plenty of them available, and they are very anxious to get 
into Universalist churches, as I happen to know. 

Moreover, the alliance between Universalists and Spiritual- 
ists has already been celestially consummated. Marriages are 
made in heaven, you know, and this particular denominational 
affiliation has already been officially blessed by a deceased Uni- 
versalist clergyman. 

I know whereof I speak, for when I was minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity (Universalist), Central Park 
West and 76th Street, New York City, I was approached by the 
same group of Spiritualists who are now within the gates, and 
very interesting things happened, only one of which space per- 
mits me to relate here. I was easily persuaded by them to at- 
tend certain private seances, for I wished to find out just what 
they were up to. 

Sure enough, what I suspected would happen did happen. 


The Rey. Arthur Ford (who now holds forth on Sunday evenings 
at Divine Paternity, often with the venerable presence of Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall), went into a trance and delivered to me a 
verbal message purporting to come from the spirit of the late 
Rev. George D. Walker, former New York State Superintendent 
of Universalist churches, who had committed suicide a few 
months previously. 

Mr. Walker’s spirit advised me at length in regard to policies. 
Spirit personalities of note expressed themselves interested and 
anxious to help. Later, the Rev. Arthur Ford in his own person 
suggested that if I would but allow the spirits to guide me, my 
church would be as crowded as St. Bartholomew’s. 

I thanked Mr. Ford, but did not adopt his suggestion. 

Today, however, Spiritualism and Mr. Ford are in Divine 
Paternity, and the place is crowded, so, of course, I must 
have made a big mistake, and my lack of faith is properly 
rebuked. 

The obvious thing, therefore, for other deserted Universalist 
churches to do is simply to introduce Spiritualism. 

But, Mr. Editor, let’s not permit these flirtations to proceed 
too far. We must draw the line at humanism, which does not 
believe in the supernatural. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

First Humanist Society of New York. 


* * 


DR. HALL REPLIES TO OUR LETTER OF INQUIRY 
To the Editor of the I eader: 

In answer to your inquiry, let me say that there is no “‘kind 
of arrangement between the Spiritualists and the Church of the 
Divine Paternity” which at all differs from the custom of many 
years. Ours is a Universalist church, and our people are ready 
and even eager to listen to sincere men of many faiths and many 
names. From time to time we have invited into our pulpit 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Parsees, Confucians, Jews, 
Catholics, and members of various Protestant denominations. 
We do not always agree with what they say, or with each other, 
but what of it? 

Just now there is a widespread and growing interest in what 
is called ‘‘Spiritualism.’”’? One of our best beloved trustees re- 
quested that his friend, Arthur Ford, formerly a Baptist clergy- 
man, now a Spiritualist, be invited to conduct some evening 
services. Why not? The board of trustees responded, the in- 
vitation was given, and for several Sunday evenings Mr. Ford 
has preached, or I have preached, or some invited guest has 
spoken. I think, without exception, that the addresses have 
been very much the same kind as are heard from every Univer- 
salist pulpit. They have emphasized the importance of faith, 
hope, love, character and conduct. After the sermon, for a 
few minutes, Mr. Ford gives a “demonstration.” He calls him- 
self a “‘clairaudient,’”’ and thinks he gets a message from some one 
who has moved to another room of God’s house of many man- 
sions for some one who still remains in this room. To be entirely 
frank, I do not know where the message comes from any more 
than I can explain 


“How radio’s slim fingers can pluck a melody 
From night—and toss it over continent and sea.” 


But it is evident, from the size of the congregations, that very 
many people, having lost faith in immortality based upon the 
authority of church, priest, oracle or sacred book, are patheti- 
cally dissatisfied with the idea that “man is a bundle of cellular 
matter on the way to become manure.” 

If Mr. Ford, or any other person whom I believe to be 
honest, rational and sincere, can help such people by sermon or 
“demonstration,” to believe in God and man and hope for good 
to come, I am glad to offer him the courtesy of our pulpit. 


Frank Oliver Hall. 
New York City. 
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ABOUT ASHER COE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I knew Asher Coe and his sisters, and they were Univer- 
salists of whom the church has a right to be proud. They gave 
of themselves and property to keep the church at North Olmsted 
going all these years. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 


Lakewood, Ohio. 


IN REPLY TO MR. PETRIE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Disagreement with Mr. Petrie is such a rare thing for me that 
I feel impelled to present my reactions to his letter in the April 6 
issue of the Leader. 

Proximity has a direct relationship to the detection of sound. 
Moans and groans are quite as common in other groups and in 
other fields. An evangelist holding forth in Cincinnati at present 
opened his revival this week with a howl to make the hills resound. 
Or, to turn from the churches to the sellers of soaps and shoes, 
consider the sales managers how they yell, and the merchants 
how they yelp! The implication that calamity howling is monop- 
olized by liberals is wrong. The suggestion that we review the 
value of the truth which is ours and pay more attention to busi- 
ness than to vocalizing is right! 

But let there be no comfort for the howlers, in Boston or 
elsewhere. Greater Boston has well over a million in population. 
We grant that the liberals in the metropolitan area would tax 
the capacity of one edifice. But what would be the loss in mem- 
bership and attendance which would follow such a move? How 
adequately would such a church serve its membership? How 
great a percentage of the liberals in Malden, Medford, Arlington, 
Dorchester and Quincy would regularly attend a single meeting- 
house? Or even two? As a former Bostonian I know that four 
miles is considered an extraordinary distance for anyone to 
travel to worship. And as for the ministry of the parish proposed 
by the term “metropolitan area,’ heaven help them, whatever 
their number! 

What I have to say now should not be regarded as criticism 
of any particular individual or of any particular group. It is 
directed as a refutation of the current fallacy, to which Mr. 
Petrie subscribes, that merger will solve the problem of the 
liberal church. 

Out in Cleveland, as Mr. Petrie points out, there is only one 
Unitarian-Universalist church. Its average attendance is 
about five hundred. Using Mr. Petrie’s estimate that “‘as a rule 
about one in a thousand of the population will be in our churches,”’ 
we are directed toward the conclusion that Cleveland, with a 
million people, has another five hundred or so who might be ex- 
pected to be in a liberal church. 

But to attack the upper limit placed by Mr. Petrie, please 
consider the case of Cincinnati. Its population of a half million 
would, by the rule, give us five hundred as the high. Asa matter 
of fact, the average attendance in Cincinnati’s liberal churches is 
sixteen hundred and fifty. This is far from a boastful statement, 
as will be understood when I say that eighty-five percent of these 
liberals attend a church not affiliated with either the Unitarian 
or Universalist group. 

If this refutation is as valid as it seems to me, we must look 
elsewhere than to consolidation for the answer to our problem. 
If I could give the answer, I would have written long ago. I do 
venture to suggest some of our weaknesses. First, to give this 
place to an ailment very common around Boston, we expect to 
get leaders for janitor’s salaries. (Did you notice the item in a 
recent issue saying that a certain Boston church would settle a 
full time man if a suitable one could be secured for a thousand 
dollars a year?) Second, we are lazy. (Imagine a business 
house, a Roman Catholic or Christian Science church, closing up 
for two months each year!) Third, we need more ministers afire 
with zeal for the truths of Universalism. Alleged liberals enter 
our ministry without adequate training in our principles of faith, 
and are let loose upon congregations without supervision. Fourth, 


we lack liberal literature. It may not be the fault of the “powers 
that be” that we have not much money for printing, but why do 
they so often forget to put a label on what is published? Fifth, 
our people are not propagandists. Have you ever failed to re- 
ceive an invitation to service from a Christian Scientist, for ex- 
ample, at the slightest provocation? Incidentally, our success- 
ful churches are the ones which have overcome this weakness. 
Sixth, we neglect to guard adequately against loss of the second 
and third generations of our families. 

One might go on, but Mr. Petrie has summarized in a sen- 
tence to which I utter a fervent amen: ‘If we have the truth, in 
God’s name let’s teach it!”’ 

Carl H. Olson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MAKE THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
DENOMINATIONAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My heart leaped with joy when J read your editorial, “Let 
the Split Come,” as well as other writings in recent issues of The 
Christian Leader. That Boston gathering of a few weeks ago, 
when men told what they would do were they czars in the 
Universalist Church, must have been a stem-winder! And that 
other meeting, reported in this week’s issue, will be productive 
of much good also, I am certain. I write for the purpose of ap- 
plauding the utterances of those who seek a stronger, more vital 
denominational consciousness among us. 

We have the gospel for mankind; let us improve our medium 
for proclaiming it—the Universalist Church. We have a rich 
opportunity; let us seize it. We have leaders of vision and power; 
let them lead in the building of a greater Universalist Church. 
Talk of merger is weakening, debilitating; let us end it. Self- 
criticism is helpful, if not indulged in too much; let us now set 
ourselves to the task of remedying the faults discovered. Uni- 
versalism contains the secret of rich, radiant, victorious living; 
let us reveal this secret to a needy world. 

I hope that the General Convention at Washington will be 
arranged with the purpose in mind of strengthening the morale 
and improving the technique of Universalists. 

Harold H. Niles. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

THE TEST OF LIKING THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Shall we continue with the Leader or shall we seek elsewhere 
for our religious reading; where else shall we go? If we turn to 
the orthodox religious papers we find ourselves in a realm of 
thought circumscribed by loyalty to a Book, literally inspired and 
infallible, which, for us, sets some of its richest truths in alle- 
gory, parable and poetry; so in these papers there is always some- 
thing wanting. Sometimes we think the Leader is falling below 
what we have come to expect, but then comes a copy which 
touches something within us and helps us to a deeper insight to 
the mysteries of life and leads to a richer realm of thought, and 
we know we are not going to let it go. 

In truth we like the Leader, we like the editor, and from the 
slight insight her rare contributions give into the personality of 
Miss Adams, we like the assistant editor, and anyway the Leader 
and entire staff are old friends, so here’s two and a half for 
another year. If you could see how many small coins hoarded 
one by one make up this smal! amount you would know better 
how well we like the Leader. 


Tra Green. 
Marshall, Texas. 


* * 
McLAUGHLIN FAIR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
’ Thanks for the article by McLaughlin on Mexico. It is a 
fair and balanced thing. 


George Wood. 
Sisterville, W. Va. a: 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


LIVING ETERNALLY 


To most persons the term, “eternal life,” 
means time extended to infinitude, a calen- 
dar measurement of endless duration. 
To many the words convey only the 
thought of the continuity of the individual 
life. Life here is never brought to the full- 
ness of its possibilities. Our earthly exist- 
ence is ever incomplete. Therefore we 
long for other worlds of continued oppor- 
tunity. The desire for prolonged life is an 
ancient desire arising from the brevity and 
insecurity of our planetary existence. 

There is another meaning of the term 
“eternal life’’ which is qualitative rather 
than quantitative; not more and more of 
time, but more and more of life; life not 
lengthened into an eternity of years, but 
life expanded in breadth and height and 
depth, eternal in its spiritual values be- 
yond the scope of time and place. Belief 
in the materialistic extensiveness of life 
beyond the stars should not be allowed to 
rob us of the spiritual vision of the eternal, 
intrinsic values in the here and now. 

Human life has always been too cheap. 
For ten thousand years it has been sacri- 
ficed to military glory. Our industrialism 
was built on the cheapness of human life, 
and the supposition that men are of less 
consequence than profits. Much of our 
commercialized leisure is based on the as- 
sumption that life is a dull monotonous 
existence to be bartered for tawdry, time- 
killing and soul-withering diversions. 

We have never really believed in the 
sacredness of personality, and the eternal 
worth of the human soul. The instinct 
behind the doctrine of the spirit of man as 
the child of God is basically right, and the 
theory behind our democratic principle 
that every person is politically responsible 
is fundamentally sound. We shall carry 
through on these theories only as we are 
capable of rising above the materialistic 
conception of the life eternal, to a spiritual 
conception of human values. (From The 
Builder, Peoria, Ill.) 

* * 
A GIFT FOR SUFFOLK 


The Lend a Hand Society, true to the 
wishes of its founder, Edward Everett 
Hale, engages in many kinds of helpful 
service. Among other things it collects 
and sends to schools and libraries in the 
South hundreds of books annually. This 
year it was generous enough to add to its 
list our school for Negro boys and girls 
at Suffolk, Va. Recently a box containing 
some forty books was shipped to Mrs. 
Willis. Twenty of these were brand new, 
some supplementary readers and other 
desirable school books, and some for gen- 
eral reading with gay colored jackets. This 
gift will be greatly appreciated by teachers 
and pupils; for good books are all too scarce 
at Suffolk School. 


Albert H. Homans 


The fellow-workers of Albert H. Homans 
on the staff of the General Sunday School 
Association bring a tribute of affection 
and appreciation in his memory. 

For almost a decade, as treasurer of the 
Association, he sent to the office each 
month the neat and accurate reports es- 
sential to good business. But Mr. Homans 
was loved and will be remembered for 
things less tangible than these monthly 
statements, but not of less value to the 
work. Often on the margin of the report 
would be a bit of a note, reminding us if 
we were getting too deep into the red, or 
applauding us if receipts for some special 
purpose had been unusually good, or thank- 
ing the office secretary for careful attention 
to details. When at times things were a 
bit dark and the staff pessimistically felt 
that all their work received little under- 
standing or commendation, a letter would 
come in from Mr. Homans so filled with 
good cheer and hearty appreciation of ef- 
fort, that all the clouds would disappear 
and once more members of the staff could 
sing as they toiled. 

If field trips permitted a stop-over in 
Cleveland, there at the station was Mr. 
Homans with his ready smile and firm 
handclasp, planning a drive about the city 
he loved, a glimpse of his lovely home and 
interesting family, a cool drink if it was 
summer and a hot lunch if it was winter. 
At Christmas came the dainty and original 
greetings from ‘“‘all the Homans family,” 
making us feel that he counted us as of the 
inner circle. 

When a speech was needed our treasurer 
could do it. If it was presenting the fare- 
well gift to Dr. Huntley, or introducing a 
speaker, or leading a worship service, he 
always knew what to say. 

Mr. Homans was an efficient treasurer 
of the General Sunday School Association, 
sound in judgment when his advice was 
sought; he was the beloved fellow-worker 
of the men and women who have served 
during those ten years; and best of all he 
was the sincere friend to every one who 
shared responsibility with him. And so 
we sorrow with those much nearer to him 
as the world counts nearness, we honor 
him as the faithful official, the good man 
in every relation of his life, and we count 


his service to the Association and to those 
privileged to work with him as of ines- 
timable value. 

Als Gulbis 


BOOK SALE 


Some months ago we sent out a long 
list of Loan Library books which we 
wished to make available to our workers at 
reduced prices. In most instances they 
were duplicates of books which we are re- 
taining in the Loan Library. Some of 
them were absolutely new, unlabeled, and 
never in circulation. Others were older 
and in various conditions. Twenty-eight 
of these 120 books are still available. For 
your information we list them with prices. 
When ordering please send cash with order. 
We are not equipped to handle credit ac- 
counts. Make all checks and money or- 
ders payable to The General Sunday 
School Association. 


The Church at Play $1.00 
Union Roll Book ; 50 
Religion in the Kindergarten (2 copies) 1.50 
Learning to Live, teacher’s .90 
Learning to Live, pupil’s 50 
Heroes of Israel, teacher’s 1.00 
Heroes of Israel, pupil’s 15 
Out into Life 1.00 
From the Gospel to the Creeds .90 
Short History of Christianity 1.00 
The Hebrew Prophets 1.00 
Followers of the Marked Trail .90 
God’s Wonder World 1.10 
Makers of a New World (2 copies) -50 
Christian Neighborliness .50 


Literature of the New Testament 1.00 
The Achievement of the Master (2 


copies) 1.00 
The Achievement of Israel 1.00 
A Christian’s Life Work 15 
Lives Worth Living 1.00 
The Symphony of Religions 1.00 


Social Theory of Religious Education 1.00 


Right Living, Series I 50 
Story of the New Testament 85 
The Training of Children in the Chris- 
tian Family 15 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Junior Department of the First 
Church, Worcester, Mass.—Miss Eunice 
Huntiey, superintendent—has gone into 
the publishing business. A weekly mimeo- 
graphed sheet, the Junior News Reel, 
keeps members of the department in- 
formed about the work of each class, and 
contains many other items of interest and 
worth. There are some jokes and riddles 
for good measure. In the first edition the 
ten-year-old editor states three rules to be 
followed in preparing copy for the pub- 


lication. 1. No abbreviations. 2. Com- 
plete punctuation. 3. Correctly spelled 
words. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN THE CUMBERLAND HILLS 


Rarely is it the good fortune of a group 
of women of an association such as ours, 
to have an invitation to hold an Executive 
Board session in the home of one of its 
members. But this was one of the rare 
times, and our hostess was Miss Gertrude 
M. Whipple. Miss Whipple has recently 
moved into her beautifully remodeled 
home in Cumberland, Rhode Island. This 
charming home is ideally located, high and 
airy, commanding one of the finest views 
anywhere in the surrounding country. 
Some of us, who had not seen the home, 
rather wondered how she could do it— 
how she could increase her family by nine, 
but when we arrived our fears and wonders 
were dispelled and we knew only comfort 
and delight from that moment until we left. 

The time of our gathering was set for 
Sunday evening, April 7. Two of ourmem- 
bers, our president, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
and our treasurer, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, 
arrived from Rochester, N. Y., by train 
in the early evening and were met by the 
Rhode Island state president, Mrs. Myron 
Fish, when their train pulled into Woon- 
socket. From New Haven and Hartford, 
Connecticut, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, our vice- 
president and chairman of finance, and Mrs. 
Stanley Manning, so recently in our minds 
because of the splendidly planned dedica- 
tion services, motored over hill and dale, 
reaching Cumberland just in time for a 
delicious Sunday night supper. And from 
our own “baked bean” town of Boston 
came Mrs. Sampson, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
Treat (whom we gathered from Portland) 
and Mrs. Taylor. From another direction, 
our Capital City, came Mrs. Bonner. 

The warmth and the comfort of a hotel 
were far surpassed in this delightful country 
home, with its large rooms and many 
windows; with its lovely gardens on one 
side, its picket fence in front, and its ex- 
quisite view on the other sides. 

Sunday evening the sessions started 
with meetings of the various committees, 
and a short general session. About 12.30 
we retired, to come together again at the 
breakfast table at eight o’clock, ready for 
a good long day of business. The business 
of the day was more thoughtfully con- 
sidered because of the help and inspiration 
of Mrs. Sampson’s fine services of devotion 
which opened each day. Through the 
long days we held our business sessions, 
interrupted only by the welcome invitation 
to dinner and supper. These delicious 
meals were prepared and served by a fine 
cook and an attractive waitress, one of 
our own girls. In the evening we still 
found it necessary to convene. 

The plans for the Convention in Wash- 
ington took much of our time and thought 
and were extremely interesting. Much 
time was spent on them with the feeling 


that we wish to give you one of the finest 
programs that we have yet planned. The 
time allotted to us all day Tuesday and 
Wednesday forenoon, is full of good things 
to interest you. The business, which is our 
record of stewardship, will of course take 
much of the time, but we have not forgot- 
ten to give you more than just business, 
for you are to hear many fine speakers 
during these sessions and when they are 
over there is much planned to keep you 
happy and interested. There will be the 
World Friendship banquet, and an eve- 
ning meeting planned by our group at 
which we trust every one attending the 
Convention will be present. Group meet- 
ings for our state presidents and commis- 
sion members have been planned, an 
evening of fun with our North Carolina 
friends, round table groups to discuss the 
important subjects of Membership, Clara 
Barton Guilds, and Program Planning. 
This is only a sketchy idea of what is going 
to happen. 

The Southern Field, Japan, the Clara 


Barton Birthplace and many another 
subject were discussed. 

It looks as if we might find a way to 
build a small combination parsonage and 
church for our people of Greensboro. 
Anyway, we shall have plans submitted. 
Perhaps before another year has passed, 
we shall see our way clear to place a min- 
ister in the Kinston Circuit. 

We closed our business sessions Wednes- 
day morning about eleven, then hastily 
packed and made ready for a ride to North 
Attleboro, where we were to be the lunch- 
eon guests of Mrs. Jack Tweedy. There 
could have been no more delightful affair 
wtih which to close our meetings. In her 
stately and charming home, we enjoyed 
her gracious hospitality and partook of a 
most delicious luncheon. We had an op- 
portunity to meet some of our North 
Attleboro friends and have a social visit. 
About three p. m. with the snow whirling 
about us, and the wind blowing a gale, we 
departed in our several directions, home- 
ward bound. 

It was a busy, happy three days, and 
our grateful thanks and appreciation go 
to our perfect hostess, who made possible 
this meeting by her invitation to her home. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


GROUP COMPOSITION STUDY 


At the recent Liberal Youth Conference 
in New York City the following question- 
naire was submitted to the delegates. It 
is an excellent means whereby the educa- 
tional status of a young people’s group 
may be determined. The name of the 
person answering the questionnaire need 
not be given. Tabulate the results. Why 
not try itin your Y. P.C.U.? 

1. Age . . years (number). 
2 aexcun Valet cess Hemalen ane 
38. Education (check): 
Attended highschool. .. . 
Graduated high school. . 
Attended college. . . 
Graduated college. ... 
Took graduate college work... . 
Received graduate college degree. .. . 
Specialized vocational study (state 
kind). . 
4. Occupation: 
Working. ... 
Not working. .. . 
Studying. ... 
5. Field of Present Interest. 
II IE 


* * 


CAMP WAMEGO, CORINTH, N. Y. 


Camp Wamego in the Adirondacks 
announces its 1935 season, July 4 to Labor 
Day. It comprises fifty-nine acres and is 
situated on beautiful Lake Efnor. 

The camp receives boys between the 
ages of four and fourteen. A few girls 
under twelve will be accommodated. 

Send now for free booklet giving full 


details about Camp Wamego. The di- 
rector is Rev. Clarence J. Harris, 90 Pine- 
hurst Avenue, New York City. 
Jes. D; 
* * 

The following cities have been added 
to the Liberal Church Youth Survey: 

Peoria, Ill. 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Akron, Ohio. 


* * 


OUR TEN COMMANDMENTS 
1. Affiliate with the Y. P. C. U.—state 
and national. 
2. Send delegates to Ferry Beach Con- 
vention-Institute (July 6-14). 


38. Observe onee People’s Sunday 
each year. 

4. Read Onward, 8 send in news of 
your group. 


5. Keep your members and the local 
church informed as to activities of the 
NONI, One 

6. Support your minister and be loyal 
to your church. 

7. Promote whenever and wherever 
possible active interest in Universalism— 
especially among young people. 

8. Cooperate with other youth groups 
in your community. 

9. Send an annual report of your ac- 
tivities and prompt notice of all changes in 
local officers to Y. P. C. U. headquarters, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

10. Remember that we are Christians 
in deed and not by word alone. 


f 
, 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


Our radio broadcasts 
for the present quarter 
started off April 1 with 
Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, 
our North Attleboro 
minister, as the speaker, 
and on the 8th Rabbi 
‘Tsrael M. Goldman of 

Temple E-Manuel of 
Providence brought the message, entitled 
“Passover—the Feast of Freedom and 
Emancipation.” The other speakers listed 
are Rev. Everett Moore Baker, West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
April 15; Rev. W. Earle Ledden, D. D., 
Mathewson Street Methodist Church, 
Providence, April 22; Rev. Wm. G. Sar- 
gent, D. D., Elmwood Avenue Congrega- 
tional-Christian Church, Providence, April 
29; Rev. Wm. Lord McKinney, Unitarian, 
Bridgewater, Mass., May 6; Rev. James 
D. Morrison, Central Baptist, Providence, 
May 18; Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Uni- 
versalist, Woonsocket, May 20; speaker 
for May 27 not yet engaged; Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, Church of the Mediator, Uni- 
versalist, Providence, June 3; Rev. Samuel 
A. Livingstone, A. M., Methodist, Woon- 
socket, June 10; Rev. Wm. Appleton Law- 
rence, D. D., Grace Episcopal Church, 
Providence, June 17; Rev. Harold R. 
Gustafson, New Church (Swedenborgian), 
Providence, June 24. 

If each of our churches would appoint 
some one to furnish news items, the show- 
ing in these columns might be far different. 
As it is the churches which furnish the 
news items are the ones that get their 
doings before the readers of the Leader. 

The regular meetings of the church or- 
ganization held at intervals by First 
Church, Providence, are proving of much 
interest to the members. They bring the 
people together in a social and spiritual 
program in which different members each 
time have a part on the program. At one 
of these meetings a “‘Seth Parker program”’ 
was staged. Old time Gospel hymns were 
sung and the minister, Mr. Couden, inter- 
preted the theological ideas from which 
they were derived. The Y. P. C. U. pre- 
sented the play, ““His Uncle’s Niece,” in 
the vestry of the church March 1. During 
Lent mid-week services have been held as 
follows: March 14, Rev. Charles P. Hall 
of Providence; March 21, Rey. Charles H. 
Kershaw, Primitive Methodist Church, 
Providence; March 28, Rev. Frank E. 
Butler, D. D., associate pastor Central 
Congregational, Providence; April 4, Mr. 
Kenneth Dale, general secretary of the 
Pawtucket Y. M.C.A. The program also 
included Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday services. March 29 Deacon Daniel 
Goff quietly observed his eighty-eighth 
birthday. He has been one of the pillars 
of this church for years. Loss of vision 


deprives him of attendance upon the ser- 
vices. A delegation of men from this 
church attended the Massachusetts Lay- 
men’s banquet at Worcester the evening 
of April 5. 

The Ash Wednesday conference of our 
Rhode Island Universalist churches was 
held March 6 at the Church of the Media- 
tor, Providence, with one of the largest, 
attendances in a number of years. The 
afternoon speaker was Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, of Somerville, Mass., and the com- 
munion service following the address was 
conducted by the minister, Rev. John M. 
Foglesong. The communion service came 
at dusk, so candle lights were used to good 
effect, making it still more impressive. 
The evening speaker was Prof. Alfred S. 
Cole of Crane Theological School of Tufts 
College. The Mission Circle recently held 
a meeting when the members of the Circle 
of the First Church were guests. The 
minister, Mr. Foglesong, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “‘Adult Education at 
Chautauqua.” 

The church at East Providence, Mr. 
Fred C. Carr, pastoral supply and preacher, 
has been active during the winter and 
spring, with several social events put on by 
the women and the men’s organization. 
The Haster sale is the latest event. Dur- 
ing Lent our church has united with the 
other churches in this area in holding ser- 
vices. 

In the Pawtucket church, Rev. Frederick 
S. Walker, minister, the Women’s Guild 
and the Men’s Club early in the year 
served a successful turkey supper, with 
Mr. Charles H. Everett as chairman. 
The sub-committees included the following: 
Supper, Merrill Marty, Frederick Drowne, 
Hugh Smith, Willard Freeman, George 
Cheek, Fred Cheek, Arthur Straight, Her- 
man Drowne, Albert Giusti, Fred Murray 
and Albert Keene; tickets, Ruth Everett; 
soliciting, Mrs. Harriet Church, Ruth 
Cheek, Alice Drowne; waitresses, Alice 
Drowne, Hattie Abbott, Ruth Cheek, 
Gladys Keene, Marion Kate, Francis 
Kates, Ruth Collier, Alice Keene, Dorothy 
Drowne, Elsie MacFadden and Bessie 
Abbott. 

Services at Cumberland Four Corners 
are held regularly Sunday mornings, with 
Mr. W. D. Rafuse as pastoral supply. 
The program includes the service of wor- 
ship followed by a short sermon and then a 
general talk on the Sunday school lesson, 
after which the congregations assemble 
in classes for further discussion of the 
lesson. A few years ago this society re- 
modeled a school building, which was 
bought and moved on to the church prop- 
erty so that the structure could be used as 
a parish hall. Social events, including 
suppers and entertainments, are held in 
the parish house and nearly $200 is re- 


ceived annually from.rental of the building 
to others in the community. During the 
past year $200 was paid on the principal 
of the debt contracted in remodeling the 
parish house, and nearly $75 in interest. 
Under the direction of Mr. Byron Water- 
man the debt is being gradually lowered so 
that in a few years now the society should 
be free from debt. 

The Valley Falls church has been without 
a minister for a year, but with the help of 
the Convention, Universalist and Unitarian 
clergymen and laymen and a few from 
other denominations have done the preach- 
ing. Services have been held in the eve- 
ning to accommodate the speakers who had 
their own church services to take care of 
in the morning. Recently the former 
minister, Rev. Charles P. Hall, who has re- 
tired from the active ministry and moved 
to Providence, has become the preacher 
and the church has gone back to a morning 
service, with an increased attendance. 
As Mr. Hall is recuperating from an illness 
he is not undertaking any parish work, but 
his parishioners are very glad to have him 
in the pulpit. The services during the 
winter have been enjoyed, but owing to 
weather conditions and bad traveling the 
attendance frequently was somewhat dis- 
appointing. 

During the winter a Young Married 
Couples’ Club was organized in the church 
at Woonsocket, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
minister, and its socials, dances, bridge 
and whist parties have proved attractive 
as well as remunerative. Regular meet- 
ings are held the second Wednesday eve- 
nings of the month. The officers of the 
club are: President, Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph C. Holt; secretary, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Place; treasurer, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Cheney; executive board, Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrest Marty, Mr. and Mrs. 
Merrill D. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Wheelock and the officers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellenwood are honorary members. The 
Y. P. C. U. a few weeks ago scored a suc- 
cess when the three-act comedy drama, 
“Everybody’s Crazy,’ was presented in 
the church-house. The Y. P. C. U. ob- 
served Young People’s Day, the young 
people giving the junior sermon-story and 
the regular sermon of the day to the con- 
gregation, all taking part doing themselves 
and the church credit. 

After a service of thirteen years as the 
minister of the Harrisville church, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule resigned April 7 to accept 
a call to the pastorate of the Taunton, 
Mass., Universalist church, commencing 
labors there May 5. During this pastorate 
the church people have maintained a large- 
ly increased financial budget for current 
expenses, and in addition something like 
$12,000 has been raised for the installation 
of a pneumatic-electric pipe organ for the 
church. The membership has been built 
up from thirty-five to 125. There had 
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been no Sunday school for several years, 
but one was organized during the first 
year of the present pastorate and today it 
is the second largest of the denomination 
in Rhode Island. Other clubs and classes 
in the Sunday school have been organized, 
and in addition to this Mr. Soule has sug- 
gested and aided in the formation of other 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Howard D. Spoerl has received vol- 
ume one of Allgemeine Psychologie, by 
William Stein, published in German at 
The Hague. Dr. Spoerl is putting the 
whole work into English, and is also doing 
a library research job at Harvard. He will 
begin work at Northeastern in the fall. 


Rev. Katharine B. Ball, who has been 
pastor of the Oakfield, Maine, church 
since December, 1929, has resigned and is 
at present living with her daughter, Miss 
Evelyn Robinson, at 106 Main Street, 
Andover, Mass. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson, minister of the 
Cincinnati Universalist Church, will speak 
over Radio Station WLW at 8.30 a. m. 
E.S. T. on Sunday, April 28. His subject 
will be “Universalism, the Religion for a 
Changing World.” 


Murray Hosea Ballou, great grandson 
of ‘Father Ballou” and grandson of Rev. 
Massena Berthier Ballou, has been honored 
by having his portrait hung by the Public 
School System of Boston, of which he is a 
part. 

Rey. Harry L. Thornton of Framingham, 
Mass., will open the season’s services at 
Marion, Mass., on Easter Sunday, for his 
fifth season in this Cape town. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, had the following Holy Week 
engagements: Palm Sunday service, Nor- 
wood United Church; Union Holy Week 
service, Peabody, Monday evening; Holy 
Thursday evening, Church of the Redemp- 
tion; Good Friday evening, Chelesa. 


Preachers on Palm Sunday, April 14, in 
churches without a regular minister, were: 
Dr. Howard D. Spoerl at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Mr. John Parkhurst at Essex; 
Rey. A. S. Cole at Framingham; Rev. A. J. 
Torsleff at Gardner; Dr. B. W. Brotherston 
at Annisquam; Mr. Francis Randall at 
Hardwick; Dr. Frank W. Merrick at 
Marblehead; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Med- 
ford Hillside; Dr. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, at Norwood; Rey. C. H. Em- 
mons at West Somerville; Rey. Francis W. 
Gibbs at Taunton; Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
at Braintree; Dr. Roger F. Etz at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. 

On Easter Sunday, April 21, preachers 
in the above places will be: Mr. Emerson 
S. Schwenk at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston; Mr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., at Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. 
John Parkhurst at Essex; Rev. A. S. Cole 
at Framingham; Rey. A. J. Torsleff at 


groups in the community, including the 
Boy Scouts, Parent-Teacher association, 
and a business men’s organization. His 
service has also included several terms as 
president of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention and superintendent of its 
churches. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


and Irsterests 


Gardner; Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver at 
Annisquam; Mr. Francis Randall at Hard- 
wick; Dr. Frank W. Merrick at Marble- 
head; Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston at Med- 
ford Hillside; Rev. F. Gerald Ensley (be- 
ginning his pastorate) at Norwood; Rev. 
C. H. Emmons at West Somerville; Rev. 
F. W. Gibbs at Taunton; Dr. C. R. Skinner 
at Braintree. 

Rev. Evan T. Evans, of North Hatley, 
Quebec, died March 28. A sketch of his 
life will appear next week. 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Rev. Isaac 
Smith, Rev. Charles P. Hall, Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, Harry M. Cary, Rev. Alfred S. 
Cole and Rev. Charles H. Emmons, were 
the speakers at the Good Friday service 
of the College Avenue and Highland Ave- 
nue churches. Each speaker interpreted 
one of “The Seven Last Words.” Dr. 
Leighton conducted the service. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been invited by the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. and allied organizations 
to become chairman of the Inter-racial 
Commission, and he has accepted. Besides 
general education and good-will activities, 
the commission has charge of the activities 
in connection with incidents of racial 
strife and misunderstanding. Several 
inter-racial problems are acute in the Los 
Angeles area, some of them of international 
importance. 

Dr. U. S. Milburn, who visited the Pas- 
sion Play in 1910, 1922, 1930 and 19384, 
gave an interpretation of it as a work of 
art in the First Universalist Church, 
Everett, on the evening of Palm Sunday. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was the 
preacher at the union service in Newton- 
ville, Mass., Palm Sunday at 5 p. m. in 
the Church of the New Jerusalem—where 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists and the members of the New Church 
united in the service. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, literary editor 
of the Leader and dean of Swarthmore 
College, is a busy man. He writes, in a 
personal letter dated April 11: “Yesterday 
I flew to Pittsburgh from Philadelphia in 
glorious sunshine, looking down on a sea 
of clouds of mystic beauty. After three 
hours’ business there, on by plane to Wash- 
ington in the evening. I am spoiled now 
for train travel, after discovering what a 
saving of wear and tear as well as of time 
air travel can be. I have tested it now— 
Cleveland to New York, Baton Rouge to 


New Orleans, New Orleans to Atlanta, and 
the two trips yesterday. . . . I hope to be 
at the Friends’ Meeting in Cambridge for 
Easter Sunday morning. but have to be at 
Connecticut College for Women, New 
London, by evening.” 


Massachusetts 

Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Monday, March 18, was the day chosen by 
the women of the Arlington church to de- 
vote to an appreciation of all that Uni- 
versalist women have done in the past and 
a dedication to carry on the work. The 
service of dedication prepared by a com- 
mittee of Connecticut Universalist women 
wsa carried out, with hymns, responses 
and prayers under the following headings: 
“Finding Ourselves,” ‘Finding Our Task,” 
and “‘Accepting Our Task.”’ Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, wife of the Universalist minister 
in Malden, was the speaker. Her talk 
was interesting and inspiring. Rev. 
Rubens Rea Hadley closed the service with 
a benediction. The service was planned 
by the Samaritan Society and held on 
their regular meeting day, with the women 
of the entire church as their guests. After 
the service, tea was served and a social 
hour enjoyed. 

Weymouth, First.—Rev. Arthur Web- 
ster, pastor. The death of Mr. John P. 
Hunt was a great loss to this church, of 
which he had been for many years one of 
the most faithful and dependable members. 
A resolution was adopted by the church 
expressing the regret and sympathy of the 
people, saying: ‘“We in the Universalist 
church who were brought in quite intimate 
contact with him knew of his sterling quali- 
ties and how deeply interested he was in 
our organization and, although knowing 
full well that mere words mean but little 
in such a time as this, wish to place on 
record our sincere appreciation of what he 
has done for our church and tender to his 
bereaved family our deepest sympathy.” 

Provincetown. — Rev. Edson P. Reif- 
snider, D. D., pastor. The Mission Circle 
is anticipating greatly the public meeting 
of the State Board, to be held here May 3. 
The meeting will be held at 1.30 so as to 
give friends from a distance time to ar- 
rive. We expect many from out of town. 
When we remember how people responded 
to the invitation of the Yarmouth parish 
recently, and filled the meeting-house, and 
what a pleasant time we all had, we feel 
sure that these folks to the number of a 
hundred will accept our invitation and 
come to us for the public meeting of the 
W. U. M.S. Supper will be served at 
six o’clock and the concluding program 
will be given while the guests are still 
seated at the table. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH ACTIVITIES 

It appears that Maine Ferry Beachers 
are due for a big time at their reunion 
Friday, May 8, at the Elm Street Univer- 
salist Church, Auburn, Maine. Circulars 
are being mailed announcing that the 
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banquet hour is 6.30, price fifty cents, and 
reservations should be sent to Rev. Weston 
Cate, 39 Summer Street, Auburn, by 
Tuesday, April 30. 

Detailed information about the summer 
conferences was related by R. F. Needham, 
secretary of the F. B. P. A., to sixty-five 
people gathered at Meriden, April 10. 
Hartford and New Haven were well repre- 
sented, but the other Connecticut churches 
did not respond, for one reason or another. 
Following a fine supper Rev. Delmar Trout 
introduced LeRoy McCafferty, a magician 
of real ability, who provided an hour of 


Ez baffling amusement for young and old. 


Felicitous comments were made by Rey. 
Stanley Manning, vice-president of the 
F. B. P. A., Dr. Theodore Fischer and 
Rev. Douglas Robbins of Lowell, Mass. 
Signs were placed around the parish parlor 
giving effect to familiar landmarks at 
Ferry Beach. A great laugh went up when 
a portion of “the grove’”’ lay down, due to 
innocent persuasion. And a great chorus 
of laughter was provoked by the New 
Haven group exhibiting what the well- 
dressed person will wear at Ferry Beach 
next summer. The traditional Friendship 
Circle closed the program. 

An up-to-date and attractive set of 
stereotyped slides for advertising Ferry 
Beach will be made by Donald Manning 
this summer. “Don” presented the Asso- 
ciation with a fine enlarged photograph 
of the beach last summer. 

Mrs. Blanche_Rowland visited with her 
son Stanley at Cambridge the week-end of 
April 7. She conferred with other members 
of the Ferry Beach board regarding busi- 
ness arrangements for the coming busy 
season. For a number of years her ef- 
ficient management of the household has 
been to the advantage of the Association. 
In cooperation with her the secretary is 
organizing the personnel to house, feed and 
make happy the throng of summer visitors. 


* * 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR RURAL 
MINISTERS 


The office of the Home Missions Council, 
105 East 22d St., New York City, has 
available its annual announcement of 
special schools for ministers in town and 
country churches to be held during 1935. 

Thirty schools, seminars, institutes, 
short courses, etc., are listed. Eleven of 
these are for Negro pastors and are being 
held in various parts of the South. The 
schools listed are all conducted on an inter- 
denominational basis. 

Summer schools for town and country 
pastors have now been conducted for over 
twenty years. The courses offered are 
tested by long experience. The main pur- 
poses of the schools are: (1) To help pas- 
tors become acquainted with tested meth- 
eds of country church work. (2) To assist 
them in getting an understanding of the 
trends and problems of modern country 
life. (3) To develop fellowship among 
ministers in town and country parishes. 
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(4) To increase contacts between clergy- 
men and agricultural leaders. A number 
of the schools announced are being held at 
agricultural colleges throughout the nation. 

Single copies of the leaflet, which is en- 
titled ‘‘Continuing Education for the Min- 
ister in Town and Country—1935,” are 
available from the Home Missions Council 
at three cents each. Rates for quantities 


on application. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Ralph Grieser is minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Durham, 
Conn. 

Rev. W. C. Timmons is minister of the 
Jeading Congregational church of New 
Britain, Conn., and also a member of the 
Idlewild Fellowship of Universalist min- 
isters which holds an annual retreat at 
Senexet. 

Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology in the Harvard Theological 
School. 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes is minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton is minister of the 
First Unitarian Chureh (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
the Universalist church in Kingfield, Me. 

David Englund is a California news- 
paper man now living in Boston. 

Dr. Charles E. Park is minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian), Boston, Mass. 


* * 


DEATH OF HAMNER WINSTEAD 


Hamner W. Winstead, fifty-two, well 
known Nash County farmer formerly 
employed by a large tobacco company in 
China, died early last night (April 1) fol- 
lowing an emergency appendix operation 
at a local hospital. 

Mr. Winstead, who lived on the Nash- 
ville highway near this city at the same 
place he was born, will be interred in 
Greenville tomorrow morning after the 
final rites are conducted from the Winstead 
home, with Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor of 
the Universalist church, and Rev. George 
W. Perry, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, officiating. 

Mr. Winstead had been taken to the 
hospital Saturday. 

He had lived near here all his life except 
for fifteen years when he worked in China 
with the British-American tobacco com- 


pany. He owned a large farm in the 
county. 
Mr. Winstead was prominent both 


locally and in the state in Universalist 
church work. He was actively connected 
with the local church board of trustees, 
and was also a member of the board of 
trustees of the North Carolina Universalist 
Convention. He joined the Universalist 
church when a student at Southern In- 
dustrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala. 

He leaves one brother, four sisters, and 
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his wife, formerly Miss Lizzie Higgs, of 
Greenville. 

His surviving brother is W. Robert 
Winstead, Brunswick, Maryland, and his 
sisters are Mrs. R. D. Bulluck, Mrs. W. V. 
Gupton, Miss Lizzie Winstead, all of this 
city; and Mrs. J. D. Carlton, Salisbury. 
The Winsteads had no children. 

Mr. Winstead’s parents were W. R. 
Winstead, Nash County, and Martha 
Olivia King Winstead, of Pitt County. 

Pallbearers included R. S. Gorham, 
E. J. Gordon, B. H. Dunn, Hugh A. Willi- 
ford, J. W. Thurman, W. A. Meadows, 
C. Gordon Smith, and N. P. Edge, all well 
known here. All except Mr. Edge are 
surviving members of an old boyhood or- 
ganization to which Mr. Winstead be- 
longed, the Old White Oak Club. 

The Old White Oak Club, formed when 
Mr. Winstead was in his middle teens, 
had planned a reunion for those who are 
still living. The reunion was to have 
taken place April 16.—Rocky Mount (N. 
C.) Evening Telegram, Tuesday, April 2. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount 
writes: “His death is a very great blow to 
our little church, but we are going on with 
everyone working harder.” 

* * 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


A bequest of $1,173.00 to the endow- 
ment fund of the National Memorial 
Church and of $234 to the church school 
has been received from the estate of Henry 
E. Williams. Also an annuity to the 
amount of $867 held by the General Con- 
vention has, through the recent death of 
the annuitant, been added to the endow- 
ment fund of the church held in trust by 
the General Convention. The Williams 
bequest was originally $5,000 to the 
church and $1,000 to the school. When the 
estate was settled after Mrs. Williams’ 
death its depreciation had reduced the be- 
quest to the amounts stated. It reminds 
us, however, of the deep interest of two of 
our most devoted former members. 

A Fifth-Anniversary Party for all the 
parish is being arranged by the Church 
School Association for Friday, April 26, 
in Perkins Hall. Special events of the 
past five years will be reviewed. Pictures 
of “before” and “‘after’’ will be on display. 
The amount received on Easter as the re- 
dedication offering will be made known. 
We hope some of the special guests coming 
for rededication day, April 28, will be here 
for the party. 

At the Optimist Club meeting on Tues- 
day evening, April 2, Captain Arnold W. 
Shutter gave a talk illustrated by moving 
pictures on ‘‘Around the Pacific,”’ showing 
glimpses of strange places and people in 
the Far East. The tour included ancient 
Cambodia, the Malay Straits Settlements, 
Dutch East Indies, the Fiji Islands with 
native dances, Chinese cities of Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Peking, the Great Wall, and 
famous temples in Japan. The. pictures: 
were taken by Captain Shutter on jour- 
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neys while he was stationed in the Hawaiian 


Islands, from which he has recently been / 
transferred to the War Department in 


Washington. 


The Congregational Club is to hold a ~ 


special rally meeting on April 23 at Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church. Dinner 
will be served at 6.30, followed by the pro- 
gram of the evening with Rev. Moses R. 
Lovell as speaker. 
pastor of Mount Pleasant Church, has 
been in Waterbury, Conn., for the past 
three years. Universalists are eligible to 
full membership in the club. 

Dr. Ruby Painter was elected president 
of the Mission Circle at its annual meeting 
on March 19, succeeding Mrs. Donna P. 
Bonner, who felt obliged to decline re- 
election. The reports showed all appor- 
tionments met for work at home and 
abroad, thus confirming a creditable habit. 

ok * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


At the Ministers’ Meeting April 8 the 
following persons were present to hear the 
wonderfully beautiful and effective sermon 
and service of Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy: 
Nichols, Bissell, Etz, Emmons, Milburn, 
Hadley, Leighton, Mrs. George E. Leigh- 
ton, Eaton, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Kirk, 
Carritt, Smith of Lowell, Raspe, Polk, 
McGraw, Stevens, Thomas Paine, Coons, 
and Miss Dora Brown, as pianist, twenty 
in all. 

It was announced by Dr. Bissell that 
there would be no meeting on April 15 or 
22. The next meeting, on Monday, April 
29, will be held at Bethany Union, 14 
Worcester Street, where a luncheon at 
fifty cents per plate will be served at 12.30 
p.m. 

President Nichols appointed a com- 
mittee on nominations, as follows: Rev. 
C. H. Emmons, chairman, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Rev. R. R. Hadley. 

Dr. Pomeroy’s text was from John’s 
gospel, chapter 18, verse 27, “‘Art thou a 
king then?” The sermon will appear next 
week, 

x OX 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The annual visitation of the alumni will 
take place on April 30, 1935. 

10.30 a. m. Annual Meeting of the 
Alumni Association in Divinity Chapel. 
Devotional Service conducted by Rev. 
Warren S. Archibald, president, with 
Necrology by Rev. Frank O. Holmes. 
Election of officers and other business. 

11.15 a. m. Annual address, ‘‘The 
‘Minister’s Job in a Time of Change,’ Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 

1 p.m. Alumni Luncheon in the Farrar 
Room, Andover Hall. Rey. Horace L. 
Wheeler will speak for the class of 1885; 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge for the class of 
1910; Mr. Kenneth W. Morgan for the 
class of 1935, and the Dean, Dr. Willard 
L. Sperry, for the School. 

3 p.m. Andover Chapel—the Dudleian 


Mr. Lovell, a former ’ 


Lecture on “‘Natural Religion,’ Prof. 
Paul J. Tillich, visiting professor of theol- 
ogy at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, formerly professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. 

4 p.m. Andover Chapel—the Ingersoll 
Lecture on the Immortality of Man, Rev. 


Charles Harold Dodd, Rylands professor | 


of Biblical criticism and exegesis at the 
University of Manchester, England. 

5.30 p. m. Vesper service in Appleton 
Chapel, the Memorial Church—Rev. Les- 
lie T. Pennington, the First Church in 
Cambridge (Unitarian). 

* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

‘To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* Ox 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Ferry Beach, Maine 

‘A tentative program for an Institute of 
World Affairs is being planned for the 
week of August 3-9 (following the week of 
the W. N. M. A. and the ministers’ meet- 
ings). 

It will be in charge of an authority on 
international relations who has lectured 
in foreign universities. Other instructors 
will be secured as needed. 

Preliminary arrangements for brief 
courses dealing with world problems, world 
peace development, religious liberals and 
minorities are being worked out. 

Assurances of sufficient literature on 
world subjects have been secured. Serious 
students will, therefore, have an oppor- 
tunity for getting acquainted with the 
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material they need. Conferences on the 
use of this material are projected. 

Group meetings on special topics will 
also be arranged, if desired. < 

‘Tilustrative material also will be made 
available and slide talks on peoples, cus- 
toms, costumes, etc., etc., can now be 
counted upon. There will be informal en- 
tertainments of international flavor. 

The fees will be merely nominal, of 
course. 

Please write at once to Robert F. Need- 
ham, 10 Winthrop Place, Arlington, Mass., 
for full particulars, and be sure to express 
any special interest you may have in any 
suggestions made above or in any branch 
of world affairs. 

The courses will be developed as fast as 
the demand justifies them. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a, m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Il. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. ‘Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Uhnitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1380 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.10 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


California Universalist Convention, annual ses- 
sion, Santa Paula, May 7 and 8. President, Dr.-- 
W. C. Selleck, 3460 Orange St., Riverside; secretary, 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 1363 S. Alvarado St., Los 
Angeles. 3 

pres 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The W. U. M. S. of Connecticut will meet at the 
Church of the Messiah, New Haven, on May 8, 
1935, at 2 p.m. The speaker will be Mrs. Ralph 
Cheney, subject, ““Glimpses of Mission Work in the 
Orient.’”’ 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 
* Le 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl and Rev. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl, having moved from St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., to Boston, Mass., have been transferred, at their 
own request, from the Universalist Convention of 
Vermont to the Universalist Convention of Massa- 
chusetts, March 26, 1935. 

H. Edward Latham, Secretary. 
* 2” 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 76th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Lowell, Mass., May 8 and 9, 1935, 
convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 


with ribbon. 
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from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and of 
the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 

* OK 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the Conrecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Church of 
the Messiah, New Haven, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 8 and 9, beginring at 4.30 p. m., preceded by 
the convention of the Missionary Society at 1.30. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
CONNECTICUT Y.P.C. U. 
Official Call 

The 46th annual State Convention of the Connecti- 
eut Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Saturday and Sunday, 
April 27-28, 1935. 

Lovina J. Mead, Secretary. 
x ox 
WANTED—A COMMUNION SET 


Has any church a communion set of individual 
glasses which it is willing to give to a small Uni- 
versalist church in Massachusetts? 

Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent. 

16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


x Ok 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 6. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 


May 19. Good Will Sunday. 


Obituary 


Harvey G. Rose 


Harvey Gillingham Rose was born near Hights- 
town, N. J., Oct. 21, 1851, and died April 5, 1935. 

He graduated from Yale University in 1876. He 
was married to Bianche Johnes, a descendant of one 
of the original members who organized the Univer- 
salist church in Hightstown, December 18, 1878. 

Mr. Rose was a descendant of the Friends. He was 
greatly beloved. 

For over forty years he was.a faithful attendant 
at the Universalist church in Hightstown. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. J. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dezen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
165 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
hixe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 
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BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It? 


God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 
No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 


wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1983. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJi attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidents. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


the finest place 
to buy— 


~ at this 
conveniently 
located store 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


dll 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


A Negro was telling his minister that he 
had “got religion.” 

“Dat’s fine, brothah; but is you sure 
that you is going to lay aside sin?” asked 
the minister. 

“Yessuh, ah’s done it already.” 

“An’ is you gwine to pay up all your 
debts?” 

“Wait a minute, pahson. You ain’t 
talking religion now—you is talking busi- 
ness.” —The Tailer. 

“What are you going to say in reply to 
that man who calls you a moron?”’ 

“Nothing that might discourage him,” 
answered Senator Sorghum. “If I can 
rally the entire moron vote to my support 
I fancy I shall be pretty strong.’”’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

Baseball is being introduced in Soviet 
Russia. Now if Moscow refuses to recall 
its Communists we can retaliate by flood- 
ing Russia with some of our blind umpires. 
—Foreign Service, V.F. W. 

But on the bright side of the Soviet 
Union he pointed out that about 90 percent 
of the population is illiterate, as against 
only 10 percent ten years ago.—Rochester 
(N. Y.) paper. 

Judge: “How could you swindle peopl > 
who trusted in you?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘But, judge, people who don’t 
trust you cannot be swindled.’”’—Toronto 
Globe. 

* a 

An optimist, we take it, is one who has 
already spent the first instalment of the 
Townsend $200-a-month pension in ad- 
vance.—Albany Evening News. 

Woman Learning to Drive: “But I don’t 
know what to do!” 

Her Husband: ‘Just imagine that ’m 
driving.’’—Chelsea Record. 

Beggar: “Have you got enough money 
for a cup o’ coffee?” 

Student: “Oh, I'll manage somehow, 
thank you.” —Punch Bowl. 

A phonograph blared a jazz tune as the 
King of Siam announced his abdication. 
Well, he can always say he was driven to it. 
—Charleston Mail. 

* * 

Asa neat and nifty three-letter synonym 
for trouble any Senator will unhesitatingly 
recommend N R A.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

* * 

It is estimated that crime in America 
costs $12,000,000,000 a year, and we insist 
it isn’t worth it.—Sioux City Tribune. 

* * 

It is greatly to be feared that relief funds 
are being administered in habit-forming 
quantities—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 
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The advice in this volume will save many weeks of mis- 
directed effort and fruitless experiment. 


“This is a really valuable book which deserves the close 
attention of a!l ministers, leaders of youth, and church school 


workers.” — Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men, Swarthmore 
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Universalist Church School, Kent, Ohio. 
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